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A Remarkable Novel by the Author of ‘‘ THE INNER SHRINE”? 


The Wild Olive 








Ready At Last in Book Form 


HE WILD OLIVE has tne same remarkable qualities which made the author’s 

previous novel, The Inner Shrine, the most widely read and talked-of book of its 

year. Asa serial in Harper’s Macazine, The Wild Olive has called forth an 
unusual number of letters written in terms of almost extravagant praise and delighted 
interest. The book, which is now ready, contains many diverting incidents of the 
story not permitted by the exigencies of serial publication. The title is quoted from 
St. Paul—‘‘And thou, being a wild olive-tree’””—an allusion to the heroine's origin, 
which places her, a growth of nature, apart from the cultivated trees of the orchard— 
society. The Wild Olive isa story in a new setting, a story that grips the reader from 
the first chapter—a story of great-vigor andcharm. Thescene opens in the Adirondack 
wilderness, with a fugitive from justice, young and a 
gentleman, running through the woods at night. 
Looking through a cottage window, he recognizes ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
the judge who condemned him—innocent—for nai eae aa rm 
murder. A girl’s form outside beckons him to einai ee 
follow. The story rushes on, carrying the youth oacibavaiaiiaaia 
into rehabilitated manhood and the girl to the 
height of emotional sacrifice and triumph. 





HENRY E. BARNES, Jr. 


Gentlemen :— 

Allow me to add my word of appreciation to others 
that you are able to publish as fine a novel as “ The 
Wild Olive.” I must confess also that I subscribed to 

‘ the Magazine because I wished to get the story, hav- 
ing read *‘ The Inner Shrine.” Now, nowever, I find 
that I enjoy the other parts of the Magazine nearly as 
much. Iama very busy man, but Harper’s does not 
remain long unread. 


Harper & Brothers :: Publishers aa ti 


Splendidly Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 

















“1 should have played the game different with angels 
—but | couldn't find the angels,’’ says Thelismer Thornton, 
the politician whose humor pervades this new romance 


THE RAMRODDERS 


A new novel by HOLMAN DAY, author of “King Spruce” 

















FRONTISPIECE OF “THE RAMRODDERS” 











T is a romance of Maine, the author’s native State, with 

a political battle of keenest interest in any State. There is 

no taking sides over the issue—prohibition—in the story 

It simply tells an exciting tale naturally, truthfully, humorously. 

And bound up in it are the fortunes of two young people 

whose love affair is every bit as important to them as any 
political contest ever waged. 


What are the “ramrodders”? They are the 
extremists, both on the side of prohibition 
and on the other side—the zealots in politics 
who injure any cause they endorse or fight. 


This new novel reveals a fresh and racy vein of American 
humor. There has been nothing more quaint and _ incisive 
than the proverbs and the dry wit of Thelismer Thornton. 
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With Frontispiece 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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HARVARD MAKES A CLEAN SWEEP 


The Crimson ’varsity eight leading the Yale crew across the finish line at New London by six 
lengths in 20 minutes 46 1-2 seconds. Harvard won also the Freshman and four-oared events 
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Comment 


A Good Healthy Jolt for the Colonel 

“Wapswortn openly defies Roosrveit,” cried 
the Hvening Journal’s headline on June 30th, sig- 
nifying that Speaker WapswortiH was continuing 
his opposition to the Coss compromise direct-pri- 
mary bill, notwithstanding that Celonel Rooskr- 
VELT, on the invitation of Governor IluGcuers, had 
declared himself in favor of it. 

Of course the Speaker “defied” the Colonel. 
Ilaving opposed direct-primaries right along, how 
could he face about at Mr. Roostveut’s first sug- 
gestion and be for them? Wapswortit was bound 
to go-on, and he went on to some purpose, for the 
bill was beaten 80 to 63. 

Nevertheless, if the Colonel takes up the cause 
of direct primaries, he may be expected to be 
helpful to it in the long run. The bill has done 
him a good turn. By being beaten after he had 
commended it, it has helped to demonstrate that if 
the Colonel is coming back into active polities, he 
will come in on very much the same level as other 
folks. That is, we presume, the level on which 
he would prefer to work. As a political dictator 
fulminating from a high seat, he could not last. 
As an influential citizen whose opinions interest a 
lot of people.but earry no particular authority, 
he ean live and operate pretty comfortably. In so 
far as the defeat of the Coss bill lets him down 
from an uncomfortable and anomalous political 
elevation it does him a good turn, and he ought to 
he (and possibly is) grateful to Speaker Waps- 
wort for bringing it about. The significant 
thing about his eleventh-hour intervention is that 
it shows which Republican group in New York 
State he prefers to line up with. 


Mr. Osborne for Governor 

Where will the Democrats of New York find a better 
candidate for Governor than THOMAS MoTr OSBORNE, 
of Auburn? 

Where will they find a candidate who is a more 
faithful representative of independent Democratic 
thought and independent Democratic courage? Where 
will they find a candidate who would devote himself 
more completely to the work of giving New York a 
clean, vigorous, intelligent administration of public 
atfairs?—The World, 


We should like to see Mr. Osporne Governor of 
New York.’ Hle has been the leading faetor in 
getting the Democratic party in this State into 
condition to do something. Thanks more to him 
than to any other one person, the party begins to 
look attractive to independent voters who wish to 
see the government of the State continue in clean, 
strong, and responsible hands. 

Our neighbor, the World, says that Mr. OsporNnr 
is the type of man that is worthy to sueceed Mr. 
Hvuaurs. He resembles Mr. HuGues.in being a 
great deal more of an individual than he is of a 
type. Both men are very individual. Mr. Osporne 
is able, upright, devoted; a man made of such un- 
usual materials and impelled by such unusual 
motives, that his development in high public office 
would be exceedingly interesting to watch. 


Let the States Do. It 

With Secretary Knox joining Secretary NAGEL 
and Senator Roor in the contention that the 
States were meant to do something in our plan 
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of government, and that everything ought not to 
he left to the Federal machine, the amount of 
Kepublican commitinent to that view is growing 
impressive. [t is in order for Democrats also to 
contribute by some practical insistence on State 
duties, as well as State rights. The principle that 
there are no rights without corresponding duties 
is sound morality and sound polities as well. We 
ure glad to see one Southern paper, the Savannah 
News, raising the question why those Southern 
States which have within their limits great areas 
of valuable swamp lands should wait for Congress 
to set about draining them instead of taking the 
matter in hand themselves. Florida, in under- 
taking to get her immense Everelades drained, has 
set an excellent example. That, we believe, was 
the poliev with whieh Mr. Browarp first com- 
mended himself to the State and won the Gov- 
crnorship. Ilis recent vietory in the Senatorial 
primaries would seem to indieate that his people 
continue to approve him and his ideas. It should 
he remembered that when such lands are worth 
Claiming the State does not really have to pay for 
the work. It merely has to lend its eredit to the 


enterprise, as the national government does in_ 


the redeeming of waste lands in the West by ir- 
rigation. This, moreover, is but one of the ways 
in which the States may provide remedies for the 
recognized evil of too much Washington. We do 
not believe the so-called “ House of Governors ” 
is going to develop inte a permanent second Con- 
gress—or that such a consummation is desirable; 
but that movement also is significant of a de- 
sirable reaction against Federal bureaucracy ani 
a wrong kind of centralization. 


That River and Harbor Bill 

Some of us may still think that the best thing 
President Tarr could have done with the River 
und Harbor bill was to veto it, but we are bound 
to concede that if he didn’t do the best thing he 
did do the next best. Current slang proffers a 
characterization of his course whieh we will not 
decline. Ile resorted to a * near-veto.” At one 
time, he frankly declares, le had made up his 
mind to apply the real veto; but there were ap- 
propriations in the bill which he finally con- 
sidered so correct and needful that he thought it 
unwise to kill them in order to kill others that 
were thoroughly bad.  Tlis message, however, 
inakes it wholesomely plain that he means Con- 
eress to understand that it must not do this sort 
ot thing again. It shows, too, such a thorough 
understanding of the way the thing was put to- 
«ether, and such a vigorous disgust with the 
“niecemeal” plan of appropriating the people’s 
money—-the plan, nainely, of spending a little here 
and a little there, to satisfy a majority of the 
Senators and Representatives, instead of  pro- 
viding fully for improvements it is really intended 
to ecomplete—-that there can be no doubt as to 
where the President stands or as to his competence 
to deal with this kind of log-rolling. 

Ilis »yower to serve and protect the public in- 
terest in the matter would. however, be greatly 
increased if a reform that has often been proposed 
could be carried through. The President ought 
to have the right te veto specific items in an 
appropriation bill, instead of being foreed either 
to accept the objectionable with the unobjection- 
able or else reject. both—with a good prospect 
that. his veto will ke overridden. It is*interesting 
to recall that the framers of the Confederate 
Constitution, most of them men who had served 
in the government at Washington and studied it 
closely, gave the Confederate President that 
privilege. Several of the States also have in this 
matter shown a wisdom which the nation has 
failed to exereise. 


Calm After Storm in England 

The political situation in England is anomalous. 
A contest of almost unprecedented fierceness has 
been followed by a quite wnprecedented kind of 
truce. The scheme of a conference between 
chosen groups of leaders of the two sides is ex- 
traordinary: but so is the controversy it was 
devised to end. Aceording to Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
Nor, M.P., the entertaining correspondent of the 
Times, it was not long before the Laborites and 
more radical Liberals began to find the truce more 
disquieting than the fight: and it is not to be 
wondered at. The two sides have been for the 
moment like two armies facing each other in 
battle array, but resting on their arms and in 
anxious suspense while something or other is 
going on between the lines. That sort of thing 
always zets on the nerves of fighting ‘men, whether 
soldiers or politicians. The radicals have been 
uneasy lest Mr. Batrour, always agile and dexter- 
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ous, should get the better of Mr. Asquirit about 
the Lords and keep for the aristocratic and per- 
petually Tory chamber the substance of its power, 
making only delusive concessions. The Trish 
party has held aloof lest something should be done 
that would hurt the cause of home rule or lead 
to an understanding that would involve a budget 
with a heavy tax on whiskey. Among the Con- 
servative® on the other hand, ardent followers of 
Josepiy CHAMBERLAIN have not been without fears 
that Mr. Batrour, whom they suspect, not without 
reason, of lukewarmness toward protection, should 
sacrifice that cause to save the Lords. 


Reasons for the Truce 

It would be hard to find a precedent for the 
new King’s so far interfering in party polities as 
to ask Mr. Asquitu and Mr. Banrour to arrange 
the conference. We should probably have to go 
back to Grorce the Third, of unhappy memory, 
for anything quite comparable to it. King Eb- 
WARD, it is true, made himself felt very distinctly 
in the foreign relations of the empire, and_ so, 
in one memorable instauce—an instance we Amer- 
icans have particularly good reasons not to forget 
—did Queen Vieroria. But in domestic pélities 
interventions by the sovereign have been, sinee 
Grorcs the Third, either extremely rare and un- 
important, or else extremely well concealed. 
Nevertheless, the new King’s action has provoked 
little or no criticism; and for good reasons. It 
ean hardly be said to have brought the erown 
into the controversy; the crown had already, be- 
tore King Epwarw’s death, been brought into the 
controversy. The Irish and the radieals had de- 
manded of Mr. Asqguiru that, in ease the Lords 
should continue stubborn and unyielding, he 


should demand “guarantees” of the King that’ 


the crown would interpose by creating new peers; 
und to this pressure the Premier had so far yielded 
as to create a general impression that he would 
in the last resort do what was asked of him. 
Moreover, it has been felt that the issue is so 
far unlike ordinary political struggles that some 
disregard of precedents is justified. A funda- 
mental change in the Constitution is proposed. 
The Liberals claim that by the act of the Lords 
in rejecting a money bill a fundamental change 
in the Constitution, a breach of the Constitution, 
has already, in fact, been perpetrated. The Brit- 
ish Constitution, unlike ours, makes no special 
provision for amendments: no. special process or 
machinery of change is sanctioned; and the 
political genius and temper of the people is op- 
posed to sudden changes. That has been the 
strength of their system, and has enabled it to 
stand unshaken so many times when well-nigh 
the whole Continent has been swept by revolutions. 
In the change now proposed the crown is unques- 
tionably coneerned; that it should have a voice 
in the matter is reasonable. It is reasonable also, 


and entirely wise, that the resources of compromise ° 


should be exhausted before the resort to radical 
methods and measures. 


A Representative of the Solid South 

Senator McEnery of Louisiana who died last 
week, was often pointed out as one of the odd 
figures of the national capital. He was old and 
Lowed and deaf, and of peculiar manner and ap- 
pearance. But people who knew the whole of his 
career would generally add that it would be a 
mistake to set him down as not a man of ability. 
H[es had been Governor of his State and had sat 
on its Supreme Bench before it sent him to Wash- 
ington. Still earlier, he had been a resolute leader 
in the long and dangerous struggle that finally 
delivered Louisiana from the worst carpet-bag 
misgovernment that afflicted any of the Southern 
Siates except South Carolina. The interesting 
thing about the Washington part of his life was 
that as Senator he was on many questions, and par- 
ticularly on the tariff question, an excellent Re- 
publican, and not merely a Republican, but an 
Aupricu Republican. One of the stories oftenest 
told about him was to the effect that one day, 
failing to hear the earlier votes in a division, he 
hent over to his nearest neighbor, his hand at his 
car, and inquired in a whisper audible throughout 
the chamber, “ How did Aupricu vote?” Yet we 
do not recall that his right to participate in 
Democratic caucuses was ever questioned; nor is 
there, on the other hand, any reason to question 
the sincerity of the convictions expressed by the 
votes which he contributed to Republican ma- 
jorities. The anomaly of his sitting on one side 
of the chamber and voting with the other side, 
of his supporting Republican views and _polieies 
while holding Democratic credentials, is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that he belonged to the 
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Solid South. He was originally put forward by 
his people because on the race issue, with which 
the tariff and most other national issues have no 
connection whatever, he stood conspicuously for 
white supremacy. He was thus sent to Washing- 
ton to represent’ a State which asked protection 
for one of its chief products. He remained a 
Pemocrat on the local issue and acted as a Repub- 
lican on most national issues. But to explain the 
anomaly is not to justify it. In continuing to send 
such men to Washington as Democrats the South 
is not merely subordinating national issues to a 
local issue. It is also subordinating the present to 
the past. It is deferring to the conditions of 
decades ago, and acting as if it were still exposed 
to a danger which in fact has passed away. 


An Assailant of the Solid South 

There would seem to be but two ways to make 
an end of this practice, which is now generally 
conceded to ke not merely anomalous, but hurtful 
to the South itself, which it deprives of influence 
at Washington, and also demoralizing to both the 
national parties. One way is for the South to 
udopt the same criterion of Democracy that is 
elsewhere prevalent, and send to Washington as 
Democrats only men who would be recognized as 
Democrats in quarters where there is no negro 
question. The other is for those States and com- 
munities in the South that prefer Republican rep- 
resentatives at Washington to send them there as 
Ktepublicans, wearing the regular label. On this 
point one of the set speeches which crowd the 
Congressional Record of the last day of the session 
—and most of which were probably never actually 
spoken—is of decided interest and pertinency. It 
is a speech by Mr. Moreneap of North Carolina, 
Republican, the cotton-manufacturer who two 
years ago won a surprising victory by overcoming 
a big Democratic majority in the Greensboro- 
Durham district, which has many cotton-mills. 
Clearly intended for campaign use, it is in the 
main a recital of the old high-protection arguments, 
with which we do not agree, but in part a very 
candid criticism of the Solid South, with which 
we do agree. It is candid because Mr. Morenrap 
does’ not hesitate to hold his own party largely 
responsible for the state of things he is attacking. 
Two things, he said, are responsible for the Solid 
South. One is the old bogey of “nigger and 
Reconstruction”; the other is the Republican 
“ pie-counter machines,” headed by the so-called 
“referees.” ‘The first appeals to the ignorant and 
timid and the bitterly prejudiced; the second 
deters the intelligent and self-respecting from as- 
serting their independence. He believes, however, 
that the Southern people are daily growing more 
and more restive concerning both, and that the end 
of both is not far otf. We sincerely trust he is 
right; for while, of course, we have no desire to 
see high protection gain strength in the South or 
anywhere else, we hold it desirable, from all points 
of view, that such protection sentiment as there 
is in the South should be represented by avowed 
Ttepublicans like Mr. Moreneap rather than by 
Democrats like Senator McEnery. As for the 
Tepublican pie-counter machines and the Demo- 
cratic forced revivals of race prejudice as a partisan 
political device, the only question is as to which 
is the more inexcusable, the more detestable, the 
more inimical to the South’s own welfare and 
progress. 


Senator Daniel 

A fine old Virginia Senator of the old school 
was Joun W. Daniet. Not a very aged man— 
sixty-eight—he had lived long, for he enlisted 
in the Confederate army at nineteen and was 
Senator for twenty-three consecutive years. Of 
the other sixteen years of his life he spent four in 
the Civil War, two more in studying law, eight in 
practising law and serving in the Virginia Legis- 
lature, and two in the House of Representatives, 
so nearly all of his adult life was spent in the 
publie service. He was a Presidential elector in 
the TiLpEN campaign, and was, naturally, a Demo- 
crat of the stripe that could never see a satis- 
factory candidate in Brother Bryan. His old- 
fashioned eloquence he kept under rather severe 
restraint, but it was excellent of its kind. In the 
Senate, where he served so long, he was beloved 
and honored by his colleagues without distinction 
of party. 


A Setiator We Cotitinue to Like 

If the new States of Arizona and New Mexico 
should each begin business at Washington with a 
Senator of the quality of Senator Gort of Okla- 
homa, our doubts about the wisdom of admitting 
them would promptly diminish. Our renewal of 
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the approval of the Oklahoma Senator which began 
when we read his speeches during the tariff debate 
is not prompted particularly by his recent de- 
nuneiation of the McMurray Indian claims, al- 
though his vigorous protest was evidently sincere 
and will doubtless defeat whatever fraud has been 
attempted. There were already so many investiga- 
tions ordered that something like a fourth of the 
membership of Congress will be busy this 
summer conducting them, but Senator Gorer’s 
word is sufficient evidence that McMurray is en- 
titled to his. Ig is, however, the Oklahoman’s en- 
tire career in Washington up to the present that 
commends him to our good wishes. If we should 
single out anything in particular for favorable 
comment, it would be the independence and good 
sense of his vote for the tariff commission—the 
only one from his side of the Chamber. We advise 
the Democratic managers to send him into the 
doubtful districts this autumn. 


Alarums and Exctrsions 

The alarums issue from the war correspondents, 
now centred about Oyster Bay. The exctirsions 
are made by statesmen of all parties, but all headed 
toward the same magnetic point. A good many 
of the latest have been ventured by statesmen of the 
insurgent persuasion, including the defiant Mr. 
Pincuot and the warlike La Fouuerre, and they 
have supplied material for many of the alarums. 
But of these several that were loud and startling 
were megaphoned either from or to the State 
House at Albany. He was against the primaries 
bill! Think of it! Of course it was doomed. 
Then he was not against it. Joy, joy! Then he 
was for it—and that was true. Then he was going 
to Beverly. Then he was not. Then he went. 
Then he was going to tell Governor Hucurs to 
run again. Then—but really it’s too hot, and one 
inust have a care of one’s nerves. We will read 
no more, lest we also never sleep again. 


New Plans for Central Park 

Park Commissioner Stover has got some extraor- 
dinary-sounding plans for spending a hundred 
thousand dollars to make Central Park more use- 
ful and refreshing for the people—especially the 
small people—of this town. They include a swim- 
ming-pool, a wading-pool, a running-track, a 
nursery with baths for small children, some more 
tunnels and bridges, and other things. These plans 
sound rather fearsome and ought, of course, to be 
searched with close scrutiny by expert and con- 
siderate persons before they are adopted. President 
Mitrcue.. of the Board of Aldermen and Borough 
President McAneny are their most influential 
backers. They have alarmed the vigilant guardians 
of the Park a good deal. 

Nevertheless, we presume that a good deal might 
be done with money and brains to make the Park 
minister more to health and happiness than it 
does, and might be done with slight damage, if any, 
to the Park’s present beauties if enough skill and 
judgment went to the doing of it. 

The Park, as it is, has been considerably changed 
within five years, without cutting down a tree or 
spading up a yard of sod. The thing that has 
changed it is the automobile. It is not, and will 
not be again, what it was before the automobile 
invaded it. That being so, perhaps we should ad- 
just our minds to some careful and considerate ad- 
justment of the invaded Park to the needs of 
an automobiling generation. To the motorless the 
Park is not so pleasant as it was before the motors 
came; to the motorers it is less important than it 
was to the carriage people. Some pretty uses of 
the Park have passed. It is doubtful if it will ever 
see another four-in-hand parade; the autos have 
spoiled that. It is to make the utmost now of what 
the whirring, smelly mechanisms have left of it, 
and perhaps these new plans will further that 
purpose. 

Some day Blackwells Island will be added to 
our park system. Some of these new plans sound 
fitter for that than for Central Park, but let us see. 


Bird-men and Dreadnoughts 

The experiments by GLeNn Curtiss at Lake 
Keuka in dropping dummy projectiles on a dummy 
battleship are very much to the point. Curtiss 
made fifteen hits in twenty-two attempts, one, it 
seems, from a height of nine hundred feet. That 
is significant even though it is not war. 
it look as though the microbe had been developed 
which should rid us of the Dreadnoughts, for, im- 
perfect as the aeroplanes still are, they might even 
now be a greater worry to battleships than the 
torpedo-boats are. 

Dreadnoughts at twelve or fifteen million dollars 
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apiece are a universal nuisance. All the world 
wants to be rid of them. If the bird-men can put 
them out of fashion, the next Nobel prize should 
go to one of them, and the weary taxpaying world 
will clap its hands. 


The Bible and Obsolete Words 

The tercentenary edition of the English 
thorized edition of the Bible, over which there was 
a conference of learned men in Princeton last 
week, is to have some changes. Where the mean- 
ing of words has changed, the text is to be changed 
so as not to be misleading; where the old version 
is obscure it will be changed in the interest of 
clearness; where it is infelicitous in choice of 
words that will be set right; and for words that 
have become obsolete others will be substituted. 
Damage could be done on all of these lines, but 
happily the work is in the hands of men of taste 
and judgment, who will make no change for the 


au- 


mere sake of change. 

As to obsolete words, it may be said that no word 
that is in the Bible can become obsolete. The 
Bible words live, and undoubtedly the English 
Bible has done a service to the English language 
in keeping some good words in use that might 
otherwise have passed out of it. “ Let” in the 
sense of hinder is said to be condemned of the 
revisers, and perhaps rightly, but it was a good 
old word in that use of it. 


Presidential Private Secretaries 

There have been twenty-six different Presidents of 
the United States. and all of them have had private 
secretaries, but the list of men to whom the office has 
proved a “stepping-stone ” is a short one. Here it is: 
Joun HAy, Horace Porter, DANIEL LAMONT, GEORGE 
B. CortTetyovu, and WILLIAM Loes, Jr. What became 
of the others? They fell back into the ruck, or never 
emerged from it, and their subsequent careers are lost 
in obscurity —HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


Not always. One of the ablest of the private secre- 
taries served FRANKLIN Pierce throughout his admin- 
istration. The private secretary of President Prerce 
became eminent in the profession of the law, a dis- 
tinguished authority on constitutional questions, a 
writer and leader of opinion with a range of influence 
perhaps not generally understood because of his in- 
difference to public fame, and a counsellor in’ the 
largest affairs, highly regarded for the honesty and 
soundness of his judgment. He died a few days ago at 


Newport. Although no man of great ability ever 
eared less for the advertisement of his qualities, 


SipNEY WEpsTeER’S career can hardly be said to have 
been lost in obsenrity during the fifty-three years of 
his life after he left the private secretary’s desk in 
the White House.—T7he Sun. 


It might be put differently. The Presidential 
private seeretaryship is a much more important 
office than it used to be. Between BuctHANan 
and Tarr there were ten Presidents, and, by the 
list above, five private secretaries came to distine- 
tion. 


The Adviser 


(Mr. Roosevelt will assume the role of an advisory 
publicist —CURRENT GUESS.) 


Treppy will tell us the things we should do, 
The things we should drink and the things we should 
chew: 
He'll tell. us the way 
We should preach and should pray 
And the reason our hens are refusing to lay, 
And the time to cut corn and the time to make hay, 
And just who has the shuffle 
And who has the deal, 
The place for a ruffle 
And how to roast veal, 
And how to build bridges, and how to make bread, 
And how to remember the things we have read, 
And how to write headings, 
And what kind of pants 
Are worn at noon weddings, 
And how to kill ants, 
And how to peel onions and what’s good for bunions, 
And how to can berries and care for canaries, 
And how to make fences, 
And how to set hens, 
And what are the tenses, 
And how to fix dens, 
And how to raise babies, 
And how to make kites, 
And how to cure rabies. 
And how to run fights, 
And how to run trolleys and cook hot tamales 
what to feed collies. 
And how to stuff pillows and when to trim willows and 
what causes billows. 
And how to keep cool, 
Cure balks in a mule, 
Store eggs so they’ll keep, 
House cattle and sheep, 
Heal burns on the hand, 
Make chests to expand. 
Embroider a monogram, repaint a chair, 
Retrim an old bonnet, and what will grow hair— 
O Teddy will tell us the things we should know 
Just as he’s been telling since long, long ago! 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 











The Other Side of It 


Ir is one of the difficulties of our human limitations 
that we can never whoily enter into another’s scale of 
values. Even with those we most admire or love, the 
best we can do is to appreciate or pardon; we can 
never completely understand. If this is true of those 
so seemingly like ourselves, how the gulf widens when 
class and circumstance and interest help to separate! 
The king’s heart is unsearchable; so is every man’s. 

It is a Machiavellian saying that a man may al- 
ways be known by his vanities: it is a truer truth 
that men are best known by their aspirations. Vani- 
ties are on the surface of a man’s life, but aspira- 
tions, shy and hard to come at, yet give the measure 
of the secret life. And it is well to remember that no 
life is lived without some aspiration. Crude, or queer, 
or studied and wrong-headed the aspiration may be, 
but still it is there, and is, in its essence, the life itself. 

There are certain classes of aspiration that litera- 
ture hardly touches at all, or comes at merely to 
exaggerate or caricature. BaGEuoT says, “ Nothing is 
so rare in fiction as a good delineation of the poor.” 
The small, compressed lives of the thousands in the 
large cities—not the desperately miserable, but the 
very limited; the mass who daily face the sobering 
and depressing problem of making the two ends of 
necessity and satisfaction meet; the folk who buy on 
the instalment plan; careful, thrifty, orderly, law- 
abiding; treading the slow, dull round of repeated 
tasks, the dreary way from factory, workshop, foun- 
dry to home; going, the men, with steady, low-pres- 
sure, beaver-like energy, and the women at higher pres- 
sure and with more spasmodic outbursts—these are 
the people who have not yet had their adequate his- 
torian or biographer. Dickens laughed at and with 
them; Lessinc broke his heart over ‘their miseries; 
many writers have dealt with them in groups, as a 
class or an industrial force. but has any one delved 
to the root of their individual aspirations or uncovered 
the secret of their enduring hope and faith and 
charity? Despite the great variety of characteriza- 
tion that Realistic Fiction offers, it knows these people 
from without rather than from within; and it has 
never quite done justice to their literary leanings. 
Their preferences, too, are significant. The persist- 
ence of the literary type they admire strikes us, when 
by chance we fall foul of it, as something quite won- 
derful. It is a persistence that points directly to 
some inherent craving, some definite need. . 

If there is one assertion that can be made without 
qualification, it is that the People, en masse, do not 
sare for tales about the People. They have enough of 
hardship, disappointment, limitation. They are not 
yet mentally ambitious or clear-seeing enough to use 
realism as a means to understanding, as a possible 
remedy. When they turn to literature it is for recrea- 
tiow and diversion, and so, to them, marble steps are 
better than wooden ones, and a_ three-story house 
grander than a one story. They do not think of them- 
selves as men and women; our common humanity has 
no charm for them-——they, are “ladies” and “ gentle- 
men "—literature must offer them a multimillionaire, 
an earl, a wealthy banker. or at any rate an adven- 
turous and successful engineer. They know all too 
much of the life of the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker. They want beauty, which is still all- 
conquering; they want luxury to open their eyes and 
make their mouths water; villainy must be all villainy 
and thoroughgoing. and invariably overcome in the 
end; virtue and heroism must be awarded the purple 
and fine linen of life, and the story must never end 
badly. Thus. honors are easy, and since the time of 
the emendation of Job this preferenée has prevailed. 
Life itself supplies all the tragic endings necessary. 
Did not a corrected King Lear. with Lear and Cor- 
delia healthy and victorious, hold the stage for years? 
To hold the mirror up—not to life, but to a kindly 
fancy; to offer a divertissement from too much hard 
living. this is what these crushed and crowded souls 
desire. Of unalleviated nature they have drunk too 
deep a draught; it is glittering romance that offers 
them a rest from reality. 

There is a “ widow-lady ” at the corner who keeps a 
thread and needle store; she has over and above her 
wares a wonderful green and gold parrot, and a small 
circulating library which is a side-industry and by- 
product of her genius for keeping soul and body to- 
gether. The books are sedately and uniformly garbed 
in dark-brown, glazed, dressmaker’s cambrice, and for 
the sum of two cents a week the neighborhood has 
access to her shelves. A certain literary zealot, aflame 
with missionary fervor, in good faith and innocence 
of heart undertook to make some gratuitous additions 
to the widow’s stock. He offered a volume by one of 
our most respected and admired realists—one whose 
apotheosis of the common and the commonplace is, 
perhaps, just a thought extreme—and then the mis- 
sionary drew back to watch and see how this barn- 
yard fowl of realism would afliliate with the wondrous 
creations of romance. 

“Tt don’t seem to go!” said the widow sweetly and 
apologetically. “It’s been out so seldom, I ain’t felt 
a call to cover it. See, how nice and clean it is! But 
Ouida and The Duchess, my! they go like hot cakes.” 
The literary zealot, disheartened, has not returned to 
see, but he believes the uncovered book is still clean 
from little handling while the neighborhood still revels 
in rampant love stories, supernatural detective cun- 
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ning: in the Earl’s daughter with her purple robe 
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and floating hair who paces the terrace in the moon- 
light; in the heroine of beleaguered but invulnerable 
virtue; in the coal-black villain and the victorious 
inillionaire. 

Would it not be a genuine study in realism to 
fathom these literary leanings? To know why certain 
plots never lose their charm and what stage of human 
development finds enduring delight in clandestine mar- 
riages, children stolen in infancy, gipsies of melodra- 
matie type, wealth exceeding the legend of CRoEsus, 
and surroundings so strangely mixed as to defy de- 
scription. 

The English of these books is deliberately elegant. 
Though far removed from that in use in any class or 
country, it is usually good, substantial “ dictionary ” 
English, in perfect keeping with the “ company ” man- 
ners, Sunday clothes, and closed, ornate little parlors 
of its readers. The hero, heroine, villain, banker, earl, 
working-girl, and engineer all talk alike and all are 
equally elegant. No one drives a horse; they “ hold 
the ribbons over the mettlesome steed.” They do not 
see things: but things “flash upon their bewildered 
vision.” Children are not stolen, but “ spirited away.” 
People never go backward, they “recede”; they do 
not simply want, they “yearn”; they are not dressed, 
but “attired,” and frequently in remarkable fashion. 
“She was a picture of exquisite woe, attired in pale- 
blue satin dripping with point-lace,” is one bona-fide 
example. To the factory girl who goes to work in 
calico at dawn, so decorated a woe as that may well 
seem bearable. Again, “he receded toward the door, 
supporting her insensible form in his arms,” is an 
incredibly frequent occurrence in these pages, and the 
time-honored device of a scar or a birthmark to iden- 
tify the lost hero or heroine never wears thin or loses 
its novelty. A preference prevails for villainy wearing 
dark hair and eyes, and virtue blue-eyed and blond; 
“haughty smiles curl the lips ” of every one, and he is 
« contemptible hero who is not six feet tall or, better, 
six feet two, with broad shoulders and a square jaw. 
He is also muscular and “handsome as an Apollo,” 
a recurrent phrase which would seem to suggest that 
the god had been twins at least. 

The deep hold these romances have upon the mind 
may be seen in the Christian names that are given. 
A certain stevedore who reads the Arabian Nights— 
fascinating, debatable ground, half doubted and _ half 
believed—has a daughter Moreiana, called Morce for 
short; the younger sister is MAry CAMELIA. But these 
are moderate. The near neighborhood boasts ARDELLA 
MARCELLE, GLADIOLA, EoLtA, CORSINA, CoRLISTA—pos- 
sibly a variant of Callista—though why any should 
name a daughter for Rowe’s fair penitent, it would be 
hard to say. Azalea and Myrtle are great favorites. 
The names of boys are oftener homespun than those of 
girls, still that certain square boasts a PERCIVAL, a 
THEODORE RAIMOND SmitH and a dear, dirty, snub- 
nosed little REamNon, a happy combination of his 
mother’s imperfect recollections of Reginald and Al- 
gernon. One may “stand” with good grace to proper 
Christian dignity for little, bald-headed Evcenta Le- 
NORE, but ANDREW BENJAMIN HARRISON JACKSON stag- 
gered the officiating clergvman. ‘It seems good meas- 
ure, don’t it?” said the happy father, pleased at the 
sensation; “but we’re born JAcKsONS; he’s got to be 
that, so T thought I’d start him fair in both parties 
and he could take his pick later.” “ So’s there’d be no 
hard feelin’s either way,” interpolated the mother, 
eager to back her husband’s judgment. 

Yes: these names are like the scarlet geraniums in 
the tin can on the window-sill and the pink newspaper 
print on the wall. They may be outcome of but a 
rudimentary sense of beauty, but they are full of a 
wistful reaching forth toward loveliness, toward life 
on the ascending scale. The stories which quieted the 
yearning and fed the impoverished life are after all 
serving where and as they may. Learning to read, by 
no means implies learning to think. As Mr. Dooley 
says, “ You can lead a man to the university, Hin- 
nessy, but you ca-ant make him think.” These 
printed tales, at least, offer to their readers a some- 
thing “apart from the sphere of our sorrow.” They 
give them momentary release from the cares of to- 
morrow, the dull fatigue of vesterday. 

Let realism delight its hundreds. For a century or 
so yet, the cheap romance will delight its tens of 
thousands. 





Correspondence 


HONEST, AND NOT UNINTELLIGENT. AND YET 
BROOKLYNye N. Y., Fune 18, TOTO. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—I’m a subscriber to your WEEKLY and by no 
means an unintelligent man. TI would like to know 
the meaning of the paragraph headed “ Ridiculous ” 
on page 5 (June 11th). Tt seems to me an attempt 
to be witty that sinks to the depths of senility. I’m 
honest. I really want to know its meaning. 

TI am, sir, J. F. Mz 


OUR SIXTH-PAGE EDITORIALS 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr—I think vou wrote that beautiful editorial 
“Dependence ” especially for me. I don’t know if it 
is gratifying to an editor to know that the things he 
writes are helpful and rescues one from despair. At 
any rate I feel like telling vou, as T sit day after day 
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“trapped” and c.ained to a wheel-chair, that many 
things you have written have meant so much to me. 
One of the most beautiful things you have ever writ- 
ten was the editorial, “* The Will and the Way,” and 
on the same page was “A Last Will,” by Williston 
Kish, December 12, 1908. 

1 have sent that page to many a “Shut In.” If it 
is ever published in booklet form I would like to know 
it. as I should love to send it to many a one who has 
a heavy burden to carry. 1 am, sir, 

st Ba a 


Look in The Human Way, by Louise Collier Will- 
cox (Harpers), for some of these pieces.—EpITor. 


BRYAN UNSOUND ON ECONOMICS 
Keokuk, Iowa, ¥une 20, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—John Audrey Jones in your issue of June 18th 
answers your comment of June 12th, in which you 
inadvertently (I believe) used the phrase “ The prin- 
ciples of Cleveland or of Bryan.” It is regrettable, 
this phrase, in that you gave John Audrey Jones a 
false premise on which to base an argument. 

Has William Jennings any political principles? In 
following his career I have never discovered anything 
ihat he has said or done that would lead me to be- 
lieve he would know a political principle on sight. 
He is always fresh and verdant with paramount issues, 
and with his gift of speech or, I may say truthfully, 
oratory, is preaching them from shore to shore to a 
rapidly diminishing audience. Mr. Bryan is not 
a bad man, I believe, but he is that much more mis- 
chievous for that reason. He is as unsound in 
economics as a ground-hog is on the weather. 

I am, sir, 
Howarp W. Woon. 


A GOOD TRACT 


Troy, N. Y., Fume 20, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—May I thank through you the author of “The 
Escape from the Immediate,” in the current issue of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY? 

I only wish it was printed in leaflet form, so I could 
send it to at least half a dozen friends. In the rush 
and hurry of “catching mice,” such words are as re- 
freshing as a cool evening breeze after a hot day. 
Again, to the author, let me say, Thank you! 

I am, sir, X. 





Sayings of Thelismer Thornton in 
“The Ramrodders,” by Holman Day 


“ THERE'S a rule in seafaring that holds good in 
politics. lf you’re trying to ratch off a lee shore, 
it’s no time to be pulling down your canvas.” 

“Some people think they are purifying when they 
burn a rag.” ; 

“We've got peace in stock and fight on tap. Full 
assortment and no trouble to show goods.” 

“The stingiest year since the grasshoppers ate up 
Egypt.” 

“Try to weld a cat's tail and a tallow candle and 
see how you get along.” 

“T should have played the game different with 
angels, but I couldn’t find the angels.” 

“You’d have stood about the same chance as a 
worsted dog chasing an asbestos cat through hell.” 

“Did you ever know a man to get anywhere in 
politics if he didn’t play the game—honesty or no 
honesty ?” 

“You'll find political haloes, when you get too 
near to ‘em, something like restaurant doughnuts— 
noles surrounded by poor cooking.” 

“You can’t pinch up a line gale by putting a 
clothes-pin on the nese of a tempest.” 

“There are some things in politics that have to 
be done as gentle and careful as picking a rose petal 
off a schoolma’am’s shoulder.” 

“T never knew but one man who could keep his 
mouth shut under all circumstances when he felt 
it his duty to do so. He’s dead now. He fell off a 
bridge on his way to church and didn’t holler ‘help’ 
for fear of breaking the Sabbath.” 

“The old Yankee stock doesn’t need a stepladder 
to stand on to light the moon.” 

“They’re going to beat Dave Everett just as sure 
as the devil can’t freeze his own ice.” 

“Good, healthy, vigorous enemies are a _ compli- 
ment.” : 

“Tdeals are blasted good in their way, but in 
politics cut out the J and attend to the deals. It’s 
the only way you’ll get anywhere.” 

“Reform in politics is popular just as long as it 
doesn’t hit individuals.” 

“There are folks suspicious enough to accuse Saint 
Peter of starting Lent and ticking off Fridays from 
the meat programme simply because he was in the 
fish business.” 

“A platform that sounds as though it was drawn 
up by the house committee of Paradise.” 

“Get aboard with the winners.* You won’t amount 
to anything sitting on the bank and bellowing.” 

“Ramrodders are the kind that believe that just 
having the law makes every one good.” 

“ There’s more or less barbed wire in polities. But 
don’t lay it to the devil. That will be elevating ac- 
cidents onto too high a plane.” 

“Constable Pike went to replevin some hens, and, 
after he’d chased each hen a dozen times around the 
barn, he sat down and charged up mileage to the 
county.” 

* After Dave Darrington lost his voice he used to 
rap on the trough of his pigpen at feeding-time. 
Then a woodpecker went to live in the pigpen and 
the hogs went crazy.” 

“Noah hadn’t been stamping around on dry ground 
long enough to get his quilts aired out before he was 
drunk on Noah’s Three Star!” 
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THE GALVESTON NEGRO CLINCHES HIS TITLE TO THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD 





BY DEFEATING “JIM” JEFFRIES IN {5 ROUNDS AT RENO, NEVADA, ON INDEPENDENCE DAY 























JAMES J. JEFFRIES 


JOHN A. JOHNSON 





OHN ARTHUR JOHNSON was born in Galveston, Texas, in 1878. He is 








AMES J. JEPFRIES was born in Ohio in 1875, of English stock, three 

generations in America. He is taciturn and persistent. His father gave up 
the comforts of his home on a California farm to become an itinerant preacher. 
Jeffries grew up on the farm and spent his leisure in long, solitary hunts 
among the mountains. He learned the trade of boilermaker and left it to be- 
come a sparring partner of Corbett, the champion in 1897. 

Soon after Fitzsimmons beat Corbett, Jeffries knocked out Fitzsimmons in 
eleven rounds and became champion of the world, He also beat such wonderful 
fighters as Jim Corbett, Tom Sharkey. Gus Ruhlin, and Jack Munroe, the 
whole group comprising an array of force and skill such as no other pugilist 
has ever met. Jeffries conquered them all without being extended to his ut- 
most resource. He retired from the championship in 1905 because no man liv- 
ing dared to fight him, and he was not inclined to make money by mere posing. 

During his retirement Jeffries lived in luxury, and his only hard exercise 
consisted in occasional deer or bear hunts in the mountains. He spent more 
than a year conditioning himself for this battle, taking several’ months of 
daily light exercise, a session at the cure at Carlsbad, and concluding with 
three months of exceedingly hard work in the mountains of California. 

Jeffries stands 6 feet and 1 3-4 inches. and weighs 225 pounds in ring cos- 
tume. His arm reach from tip to tip is 75 1-2 inches; girth of neck, 17 3-4 
inches; of biceps, 15 3-8 inches; of forearm, 131-8 inches; of chest, normai, 
441-2 inches; expanded, 49 1-4 inches; of waist, 36 1-2 inches; of thigh, 25 3-4 
inches; of calf, 17 3-4 inches. 


pure black, loquacious, and as full of pranks as a schoolboy. His career in 
the prize-ring has been far from brilliant, but this has been due perhaps to 
the lack of illustrious competitors rather than lack of ability. He dared not 
fight Jeffries when the boilermaker was in his prime. Sam Langford, the 
black middleweight, half a head shorter and fifty pounds lighter in weight, once 
beat Johnson and could not coax him into the ring again. Sailor Burke, a 
white middleweight, drew with him in nine rounds. 

When ancient Bob Fitzsimmons claimed the championship after the retire- 
ment of Jeffries, Philadelphia Jack O’Brien wore him down and out in a 
sprinting and jabbing contest. Then a French Canadian, Noah Brusso, call- 
ing himself “ Tommy Burns,” knocked out O’Brien, and fled to Australia to 
give exhibitions and make money. Johnson followed, challenged and beat 
* Burns” steadily for twelve rounds, when the police stopped the contest, 
though the white man was on his feet and protesting. Since then Johnson has 
beaten Stanley Ketchel, a middleweight. 

It must be remembered that Johnson never dared prior to his battle with 
“ Burns” to show his true form, for he usually had to agree not to knock 
out his adversary in order to get a match at all. Johnson stands 6 feet 3-4 
of an inch, and weighs 210 pounds in the rina. His arm reach is 72 1-2 inches ; 
girth of neck, 17 1-4 inches; of biceps, 169-10 inches; of forearm, 14 1-10 
inches; of chest, normal, 421-2 inches; expanded, 44 inches; of waist, 36 
inches; of thigh, 243-4 inches; of calf, 15 3-4 inches, 
















































T was an evil day for Jim Jeffries 
when he listened to public clamor 
and decided to go back to the ring. 
All the history of the fighting game 
warned him away, but he was full 
of confidence in himself and he grati- 
fied the wish of the hundreds of 
thousands of white men who be- 
sought him to go back and regain 
the ¢championship of the world which he had won and 
defended and relinquished, undefeated. 

So he went back to the ring, where a big black 
fighter was waiting for him, trained to perfection. 
And one hour later he was lying at the feet of this 
black man—the only time he had ever been felled— 
bleeding, scarcely conscious, and conquered. 

Thus was it an evil day for the stalwart boilermaker 
when he first thought to return to the most trying 
form of athletic struggle known to man after five 
years spent in idleness and luxury. And worse was 
to follow—he was deaf to advice ana persisted in train- 
ing in his own way, so that he came to the crisis 
without having done sufficient “ work,” as trainers 
term it, and not fit to do himself full justice. Of his 
rugged honesty, his unflinching courage, of the great 
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heart that went undaunted to defeat, there was no 
shadow of doubt. What is written here is uttered in 
no spirit of criticism, but rather in an effort to dis- 
ccver to public view the causes of the great downfall 
of the white champion at Reno, Nevada, on the Fourth 
of July. 

Jack Johnson, the Galveston negro roustabout who 
beat the boilermaker, is a good man, an unusually good 
man, and there are many who believe he would have 
been a dangerous opponent for Jeffries at his best. 
Possibly he would have been. Certainly he earned his 
victory faifly and honestly, and his conduct through- 
out the contest reflected credit upon him, for he 
labored under many disadvantages. 

The history of the match is unusual and worth 
noting. When Jeffries was in his prime, early in 
1904, Johnson, who was just beginning to make him- 
self a name as a good second-class fighter. one day 
made bold to ask the champion for a match. The 
great man looked at him from head to foot. There 
was scorn in his glance, and his voice was cold when 
he replied. 

“Here’s a thousand dollars,” he said to the negro. 
“You needn’t put up a cent. I'll go right down in 
the cellar with you, put this thousand on the floor, 
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and lock the door. Whoever is able to unlock the 
door can take the money and go.” 

“Oh no, suh,” Johnson protested, humbly; “I ain’t 
no cellah fightuh. No, suh.” 

The giant snorted and turned aside. Johnson both- 
ered him no more. Then for a year Jeffries went on 
his way. The only battle he had after that was with 
Jack Munroe, and that was a mere joke that lasted 
less than two rounds, for Munroe seemed hypnotized 
by the bulk and quick ferocity of the champion and 
simply faded away, although not long before he had 
eesily beaten down the great Tom Sharkey. 

No one challenged after that, and Jeffries early in 
1905 retired from the championship, weary of ex- 
hibiting himself on the road with his theatrical troupe, 
and preferring the comforts of his home in Los Angeles 
to the hardships of touring the world. Incidentally 
he became the ostensible proprietor of a glittering 
saloon in Los Angeles, and his presence there drew 
much custom and big profits. Also it established in 
him a lively taste for champagne and rich food— 
things that are as poison to the fighting man. 

The championship sceptre—or is it, after all, a 
bauble ?—meantime was tossed from hand to hand, 
The ancient Bob Fitzsimmons, from whom Jeffries had 





































wrested it and who made a marvellous effort to re- 
gain it, was the logical title-holder when Jeffries re- 
tired. “ Philadelphia Jack” O’Brien challenged old 
Fitz, and in seventeen rounds of lightning-like jabbing 
and still more speedy sprinting and. skipping i ae the 
ring so tired poor old Fitz that he fell prone and 
could fight no more. Then a French Canadian calling 
himself Tommy Burns beat O’Brien in an unsavory 
battle and hurried off to Australia to exploit it and 
gather money—which, by the way, he accumulated to 
the extent of $100,000. 

Jack Johnson, who in the mean time had fought 
many second-class and third-class men, was taken to 
Australia. by. Sam. Fitzpatrick. to -challenge’ Burns. 
The two fought at Rusheutter’s Bay for fourteen 
rounds, during which the negro laughed and smirked 
and joked with the spectators, but cut and battered 
the unhappy Burns into a sorry state. The police 
ordered the contest stopped beeause Burns was slp: 
less. 

Johnson dismissed his manager and toured Aus- 
tralia and Europe, making money right and left, as 
any champion will who chooses to stret on the stage. 


Whether it was deep cunning or an inborn craving for’ 


hig talk that prompted him may never be known, but 
soon after his return to America, Johnson began to 
make slurring remarks about Jeffries. 

“T ain't goin’ ter chalnge Mistuh Jeff" he said, 

‘cause he’s retiahed—an’, ‘sides, he’s so old an’ fat 
he ecain’t fight anyway.” 

Gossips, sporting pages. a thousand agencies, spread 
the news on every breeze. The old lion heard it and 
growled. That was all. He was fat. That was true. 
le had abandoned the ring forever as he believed, be- 
cuuse there was no one to fight him and he hated all 
play and no work. Now this upstart who had never 
beaten a first-rate man was seeking a little cheap 
advertising by ‘belittling him —him, the conqueror 
of the mighty Sharkey, the willing Ruhlin,. the dex- 
terous Corbett, and the terrible Fitzsimmons—and 
he would not pay any attention to the fellow’s 
foolish chatter. 

But the chatter grew and spread and was echoed and 
re-echoed from mouth to mouth and column to column 
wherever the English language was spoken or printed. 
There was no white man other than Jeffries fit to cope 
with the gigantic black. There was a big California 
youth, Al Kaufman, strong and game and willing, but 
slower than a stalled freight-train. Impossible. 





Men all around the world began to ask the ques- . 


tion—wil] Jeff fight the negro? Not a day passed 
that some one did_ not ask Jeffries point-blank. He 
growled. He muttered. He would not answer. To 
escape the incessant iteration of the tiresome thing 
he went off in the California mountains on long hunt- 
ing trips. There, tramping the heights alone, carrying 
a rifle, a blanket, and a little ammunition, he found 
peace from his tormentors. Something else he found: 
thet each day’s climbing and walking was easier work ; 
that muscles long unused and overlaid by the fat of 
high living were growing more useful on every hunt; 
that heart and lungs responded to the eall of strenuous 
work—in a word, that he might become again the man 
he had been. Might become, fer, of course, these 
simple tests were not conclusive. 

Returning to his home, Jeffries found the question 
growing more clamorous day by day. Dour and slow 
of speech as he was, he would not answer yet. 

“TH do light training for a few months,” he an- 
nouneed, “and then VI decide.” 

So-in February, 1909. the old champion began a long 
tour of the United: States, giving athletic exhibitions 
in theatres and earning $2,500 a week. He boxed on 
the stage, used dumbbells and pullevweights, tossed 
tlie heavy “Inedicine-ball, and punched the bag. Néarly 
every day he took Jong wwalks'and runs on “the road, 
Late im the summer he declared he:had found himself 
equal to the task of hard training necessary to fit him 
for a finish fight. ‘Then he went to Carlsbad, took the 
cure, and returned to New York looking strong and 
very well indeed. ‘Most of the fat had vanished. His 
waist, was. slim, his eve bright, ‘his skin clear and fine. 
He continued his theatrical exhibitions, making in the 
Whole venture about $60,000, 
¢ Ghampion Johnson gladly accepted Jeffries’s . chal- 
lenge to ‘fight for the title, and the two met in De- 
cember, 1909, and signed articles for a contest of forty- 
fivé rounds under Queensberry rules for -a .purse of 
#101.000, There were more exhibitions by both men, 
of course, and. then: Jeffries settled down in the early 
spring for three months of hard training. at Rowarden- 
yan a tiny resort among the mountains of California. 
The negrochampion did not begin training until nearly 
# month later. He did not need so much preparation, 
fort hehad -been fighting at Ben intervals since 
hovhoad. and altheugh he had led a gay life between 
tinies, .he: was’ able to bring himself. to fighting condi- 
tion in a short time, 


_ The first. question now gave way_to_a more. serious. . 


one: Can Jeffries “come back”? All the legends of 
training and the history of the. prize ring ‘were 
against ,his coming, back.” 
branches’ of ‘atliletics. have returned to competition 
after tong absence and repeated their early triumphs, 
but for some*reason no man has ever done this feat in 
pugilism. -letfries-knew this, but the difficulties in the 
way only addéd ‘zest to his task. He took long runs 
every day in. the hills, built) a .handball-court and 
played many. games in it—fine work to develop speed 
and endyrance—and boxed and wrestled a little every 
day, Such famous .veterans of. the ring.as Jim Cor- 
hett and Joe Choynski and the negro, Bob Armstrong, 
worked With Jeffries. But they, could not make him 
box. very .muech. In, his early days Jeff had. never 
taken kindly to advice, but. Delaney, his trainer, had 
succeeded in persuading him to box a great deal. Now 
Le refused ahsolutely to be guided by the men around 
him. They begged him to box more, but he refused to 
do more than-a little work with the gloves each day. 
In running many miles he believed he. obtained the 
best work for endurance. . Probably: this. was: true, but 
a tighting man needs more than endurance—he must be 
able to block the blows: of :the enemy .and: beat him 
down—and the best way to. fit jhimself for this .is by 
plenty of practice at the actual.tighting game, — But 
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Jeffries had his own theories, and against them no 
amount of pleading or urging by his associates could 
prevail. Johnson, although in excellent practice by 
reason of his many battles, boxed twice as much in 
training as did Jeffries. And the defeat of Jeffries 
may be due in large measure to this very omission. 

Governor Gillette of California, a few weeks before 
the battle, declared that the contest could not take 
place in that ‘State, and the promoters hurriedly 
shifted the battle-ground to Reno, Nevada, nearly 
a mile above the level of the sea. The warriors 
moved their training-camps to the outskirts of that 
city, and declared that the rarefied air of that alti- 
tude did not aifect their breathing. - Experts in droves 
visited the camps and pronounced their condition 
perfect. Johnson, with his long legs and massive 
arms and shoulders, looked a perfect fighting-machine, 
Jeffries realized Homer Davenport’s description of 
him: “Why, he’s the fellow that hoed up the Rocky 
Mountains and left ’em there.” But there were dis- 
senting voices. Billy Muldoon, long famous as a 
trainer, and Mike Murphy, adviser to hundreds of 
champion athletes, said emphatically that, though the 
muscles of Jeffries seemed perfect, much of the fat 
must have remained hidden from view, but a_ clog 
on enduranee, They said, too, that he had not boxed 
enough to fit him for a fast fight with a dangerous 
man. Despite all this, popular clamor predicted vic- 
tory for the old champion. He was the favorite in 
the betting at odds ranging from 2 to 1 to 10 to 8. 
The prevailing odds were 10 to 6% on the white 
giant. 

The Fourth of July was cloudless and hot in Reno. 
Keds, meals, and baths were scarce in the little city, 
whose population was suddenly increased to thrice its 
normal size. Sleeping-cars in which thousands had 
journeyed to the fight from every part of the coun- 
try were parked on sidings for miles. The glaring 
sun from a vault of blue shone upon a great multi- 
tude.swarming out upon a dust-hidden road in every 
sort of ‘velyicle. For hours the throng poured into 
the arena, specially built for the contest. Imagine a 
gigantie spider’s web of unpainted yellow pine slightly 
depressed at the centre and you have .a. rough pic- 
ture of the structure. In the middle. was a raised 
platform upon which was staked out a ring twenty- 
two feet square, its floor covered with canyas tightly 
stretched. Here the champions were to meet. Hach 
had told his thoughts. Jeffries said: “ This fellow 
hag,bothered me a lot and made me work like a dog 
for a year. Tm going to get him.” Johnson said: 
‘Tm just goin’ to tiah Mistuh Jeffries out. Then 
Vil get him.” 

Twenty thousand spectators, among them more 
than a thousand women, filled every bit of space in 
the amphitheatre. A band of twenty pieces played 
patriotic airs. Billy Muldoon called for three cheers 
for “ the citizens and the Governor of Nevada, the only 
free State in the Union.” The cheers were hearty. 
The ancient and tiresome custom of introducing a 
long line of champions and ex-champions was faith- 


. fully and tiresomely followed, and then the men sud- 


denly appeared in the ring. The crowd cheered fran- 
tically, clapped, hands, stamped feet, whistled, and 
whooped. Johnson smiled, pleased as a child. Jeffries 
chewed gum and looked mordse. When he took off 
his clothes and stood forth stripped for the encounter 
the cheering must have, rolled -against the snow- 
sapped Sierras twenty miles away. The grim giant 
looked a Hercules in bronze. The eye could find no 
trace of imperfection in him. Every muscle seemed 
rugged and:pliant. He seemed the giant of old. His 
costume was a pair of purple trunks upheld by an 
American flag worn as a belt, He. took the. south- 
west corner, with the sun at his back. 

* Johnson tossed aside his gray silk bathrobe and 
stood revealed in blue trunks, also belted’ with the 
national colors. He smiled in a friendly way as he 
looked across the ring at Jeffries, but the ‘white man 
glared at him without a sign’ of recognition.’ - By 
special agreement the men did not follow, the ancient 
custom of ‘shaking hands before the contest. 

The gong clanged at fourteen minutes of three 
o’clock, and the men came cautiously out of their: cor- 
ners. Jeffries:hurried forward eagerly at a pace that 
carried him past the middle of the ring; while John- 
sén shambled ‘loosely on his long, ungainly legs, seem- 
ingly in no hurry to come to close quarters. Although 


“aetually an- ineh taller than the negro, Jeffries 


crouched so that he seemed the shorter of the ‘two. 
His massive legs and his broad deep shoulders made 
him appear far the stronger. -His movements were 
faster, too. : 

The left fist of Jeffries shot, out in swift flight 
toward the negro’s chin, not so much to hit him as to 
draw him into making a counter blow, to “ feel him 
out,” as the phrase goes, and ‘learn his:style and the 
distance at which he worked. Instantly the negro 
shuffled . back. ont ,of reach. ,Qne. could, not-- say. he 
stepped. Rather it was as if he had slid away from 
the attack. He grinned in a_ tantalizing way—or 


possihly, it was in pure merriment, for .the negro has- 


the mind of a child. Again Jeffries stepped in and 
darted. his left fist toward the black face. Again 
the evasion. As Jeffries gathered himself for an- 
other attack, the long black left arm shot out and 
the gloved fist struck high on Jeffries’s cheek; not 
a hard blow; for this, too, was:a bit of the “ feeling- 
out ” process. 
had found it easy to hit the white man. 
Jeffries dashed in and swung his left fist-in a 
short, hooking blow that crashed on the negro’s neck. 
yell from the crowd showed that the punch had 
great moral backing. But jt did not hurt, Johnson, 
for, as the white man followed his. blow by clinching’ 
and driving his right to the body, the negro hooked 
his left te the jaw. Each drove his left fist on the 
neck as they broke from the clinch, and as the sound 
of the gong stopped hostilities. Jeffries smiled. and 
playfully tapped .Johnson onthe shoulder. 

No-one ever. expects much‘ of a first round: yet 
this one was_a disappointment.to the crowd. Jeffries 
had not shown a bit of superiority to his opponent,’ 
and the negro, ‘perfectly at ease, seemed to find :no 
trouble in: trading blows. When. they came out again’ 
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Johnson grinned once more, for he: 


the negro confidently began to make the pace, finding 
Jeffries’s ribs with a left hook, slipping away, and 
suddenly shooting the same fist smartly upon the 
white man’s right eye. Jeffries seemed wofully slow. 
He tried his left for the head and danced in as if to 
clinch. The agile negro slipped away from his grasp 
and laughed at him. 

* Ah, don’t love me so!” he exclaimed, and drove 
his left fist flush on the chin. Then, in a sudden 
change of tactics, he swung up a hot left uppercut. 
In the next round the negro stepped in and out of 
striking distance in a way that seemed to puzzle 
Jeffries, and in the frequent clinches Johnson took 
pains to hold Jeffries safe so that the white man 
could not drive in any of the short grinding blows 
to the body with which he used to do so much 
execution. 

Nevertheless, Jeffries did smash the negro three 
times upon the body in the fourth round, and thereby 
evoked much cheering, But the old punishing power 
was lacking, for Johnson was not in the least dis- 
tressed and he fought along comfortably and seemed 
happy because he was holding the enemy harmless, 
The negro’s famous golden smile vanished when a 
left hook from the old champion caught him full 
on the nose and started a small red stream, ‘Then 
Jeffries rushed at him, grasped him around the body, 
forced him against the ropes, and drove left, right, 
and left into the body. This was Jeffries’s round, 
and the crowd howled and cheered. But the black 
man was smiling again—ominous sign—and he 
seemed as fresh and as happy and as cautious as at 
the beginning of the engagement. 

*Ain’t so easy, am [?” laughed Johnson, as they 
began the fifth. Jeffries kept forcing, but did little 
damage. He seemed slow and anxious to clinch for 
the sake of driving in body blows at close range; and 
still the black smothered his efforts by hanging on to 
his great arms, laughing meanwhile and keeping up a 
running fire of taunts. Jeffries drove home his left 
on the mouth and so added a little to the stream of red 
that marked the negro’s face, but Jack only grinned 
and talked the more. During all this time Johnson 
was measuring the enemy's strength and timing his 
blows—that is, learning by careful experiment just 


how hard and how quickly the white man could strike , 


and how best to stop or evade him, The study bore 
fruit in the sixth round, for Johnson suddenly leaped 
forward and drove his left fist with all his might 
straight upon Jeifries’s‘ right eye, closing it almost 
instantly. A hush fell upon the throng which so lately 
had been wildly cheering Jeffries. Though the old 
champion’s seconds worked hard between the rounds, 
they could not relieve the eye, and during the rest of 
the battle the white man appeared to be handicapped 
by his impaired vision, And now, having learned how 
lest to reach the giant with the least danger to him- 
self, the negro kept changing his point of attack from 
the eye to the body, then to the nose, then the ribs 
again. The negro’s defence was steadily improving. 
Jeffries could not drive home one half of his blows. 
The negro laughed at Jeffries as he missed blow after 
blow in the twelfth round; then, holding Jeff’s arms 
harmless in a clinch, taunted Corbett. 

“Thought you'd have me fightin’ wild, didn’t you?” 
he shouted. “ Who’s wild now?” 

Though Jeffries was painfully slow and his legs 
were shaky in the eleventh round, he rallied and looked 
fresh in the twelfth for a few moments, but he was 
soon driven to clinching to save himself from further 
punishment. 

* Why don’t your man fight?” the negro shouted to 
Corbett in Jeffries’s corner. 

“Why don’t you fight, yourself?’ Corbett taunted 
in reply. 

“Tl do it,” laughed Johnson, as he pushed Jeffries 
away and drove right and left flush upon ‘his red- 
smeared face. The bell rang, and Jeff tottered to his 
corner. 

“Clever, like you, eh?” Johnsen sneered at Corbett 
as he watched Jeff. The old champion was a sight 
to wring pity from all who saw him. His upper 
lip was cut through. His nose was streaming red, 
his closed right eye cut and bleeding, and his fore- 
head scraped and taw. During the thirteenth and 
fourteenth rounds he walked almost: blindly into pun- 
ishment, and did not seem able to retaliate. 

When the bell rang for the fifteenth round Jeffries 
was hardly able. to stagger out of his corner. ‘The 
negro, liké a great black panther, sprang upon him 
and whirled right and left in swinging blows upon 
the battered face. The giant fell to his knees. He 
was dazed, almost blinded, but with what fragments 
of consciousness he had left he listened intently to 
the voice of “ Tex” Rickard, the referee, as he cried 
out the seconds he was counting. At the sound of 
“nine!” the giant slowly drove himself upright. He 
tried to raise his hands and move forward to fight, 
hut..hefore—he. could-.take- a_step ..the--black.. pounced 
upon him again with a shower of blinding blows that 
benumbed his. senses ‘and again felled him. For the 
second-time- he arose and, faced, his enemy: - ‘Fhe gong 
clanged, but no one .heard it. Johnson crouched and 
sprang, and. once. more beat: him: to, the figor, almost 
through the ropes, in his own, corner... Rickard bent 
over him and began counting the fatal ten seconds. 
“... Ten!”—and Jeffries lay.as he had fallen. Then 
his seconds half dragged, half .carried him to his 
seat. On his face were agony and shame, He tried 
to arise and fight. 

“ Tt’s..all- over,” the seconds yelled in his « earg as 
they foreed him down. 

“ What’s that? What’s that?” ‘the giant. asked, 
gazing about him helplessly. 

“Cheer up, Jim. You did the best you could,” 
Corbett urged. os 

“Huh! Not a lot, was it?” Jeff muttered as he 
understood at last. Johnson came over and grasped 
his hand. 

“ Mistuh Jeff,” he said, “you fought a square fight, 
and-T hope you have no hard feelings.” 

“No,” Jeffries answered. “No. I did the best | 
could; ‘put I guess I ought to have -got--you,’ 

And this was the end to an hour’s fighting—and a 
a at had succumbed to a. greafer ong 
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‘little list! \ 
‘thus: “A preacher ought te be a good-looking man. 
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Ne aN Cyrus 
Pes ANY) the world one of the rarest of all 
WW LOY) things, a lady humorist. I know 





my not where we might find another, 
unless it be the charming and 
nimble-witted writer of The Rubaiyat 
SQ\) of Bridge. and even then I suspect 
ZY the Japanese lady of inearnating 
SY anew in New Jersey. ; 

Xe «this as it may, the authoress of the Pillow 
Sketches, who bears the imposing name of Sej Shona- 
gon, has a humorous charm that is all her own, and 
there is something essen- 
tially modern in the 


Ugly preachers have, therefore, a grave responsibility. 
But no more of this!” Then, as an afterthought, “ If 
preachers were of a more suitable age I should have 
pleasure in giving a more favorable judgment. As 
matters actually stand, their sins are too fearful to 
think of.” 

The peculiar delicacy of touch. which is everywhere 
in Japanese art, comes out in every line of the Pillow 
Nketches. They are indeed of the land of pink cherry 
blossom. There is a racier note in some of the 
proverbs of the Japanese, as, for instance, in the say- 
ing, “ Spanking him with a pie,” of some one who does 





best sense in everything 
she wrote, though nine 
long centuries have 
passed since she graced 
the Mikado’s court at 
Kyoto. One of the 
charming things about 
her is the way she jests 
with the august person- 
age, half ruler and half 
demigod, who stood at 
the summit of Japanese 
life. What, for example, 
could be more winning 
than this cat and-dog 
story, as she indites it? 

“The august Cat-in- 
Waiting on the Mikado,” 
she tells us, “ was a very 
delightful animal, and a 
great favorite with His 
Majesty, who conferred 
on her the fifth rank of 
nobility and the title of 
Chief Superintendent of 
the Ladies-in-Waiting of 
the Palace. One day the 
Cat-in-Waiting had gone 
out on the bridge be- 
tween two of the build- 














ings of the palace, when 
the nurse in charge of 
her called out, ‘ How in- 
decorous! . Come. in, at . | |, 
once!’ But the Cat-in-Waiting paid no attention, 
hut basked sleepily in the sunshine. So in order 
to frighten her, the nurse cried, ‘Where is Okina- 
maro? Come, Okinamaro! Bite the Chief Super- 
intendent!’ The foolish dog, thinking she was in 
carnest, flew at the cat, who in her fright and con- 
sternation took refuge behind the screen of the break- 
fast-room where His Majesty then was. The Mikado 
was greatly shocked. He took the cat into his august 
hosom and, summoning the Lord Chamberlain, gave 
orders that Okinamaro should have a good thrashing 
and be banished to Dog Island at once. Alas! poor 
dog! How he used to swagger at his ease! When he 
was led along with a willow wreath upon his head, 
and adorned with flowers of peach and cherry, did he 
ever think it would come to this?” , 

The good lady of the Pillow Sketches is full of 
shrewd observation and graceful expression. For in- 
stance, she makes a list of detestable things. People 
who ride in a creaking carriage, she says, are very 
detestable, and must be deaf as well. When you ride 
in such a carriage yourself, it is the owner who is 
detestable. Again. people who interrupt your stories 
to show off their own cleverness are detestable. All 
interrupters, young or old, are very detestable. 
People who, when you are telling a story, break in 
with, “Oh, I know,” and give quite a different version 
from your own, are detestable. There is even more 
salt in this: Very detestable is the snoring of a man 
whom you are trying to conceal and who has gone to 
sleep in a place where he has no business. And the 
universal voice of humanity will*bear out Sei Shona- 
gon, when she says that fleas are detestable, especially 
when they get under your clothing and jump about. 
And there is a certain fine satiric note in the saying 
that people who mumble a prayer when they sneeze are 
detestable, with the added nota bene, loud sneezing is 
detestable, except in the case of the gentlemen of the 
house, 

One sees that, like the more modern author of ‘the 
Mikado, the lady of the Pillow Sketches “has got a 
And on that list she puts the preacher, 


It is then easier to keep your eyes fixed on his face, 


‘without which it is impossible to benefit by the sermon. 


Otherwise your eyes wander and you forget to listen. 


The nurse cried, ‘‘Come, Okinamaro. 


Bite the Chief Superintendent” 


a real kindness in a truculent way. In somewhat the 
same spirit is the saying, “To spank a cat with a 
sledge-hammer.” where, instead of the cat, our own 
proverb puts a walnut. 

Wittily irreverent is the saw, “We call on the 
gods ”—when we are in a fix; and there is the same 
touch of irony in the saying, “* Pray in faith even to 
a sardine, and your prayer will be granted!” Some- 
what in the spirit of a Japanese water-color is the 
quaint little proverb, ‘“‘ While the tears are still wet, 
a bee-stings you”; the equivalent for the saying that 
troubles never come singly. Again, there is the 
parallel of our “ Too many cooks” in the declaration 
that “ Too many sailors make the ship go up the moun- 
tain.” And even in these latter days of plutocraey, | 
do not remember to have seen anything so daring as 
the Japanese saw, “ Money_ makes you comfortable, 
even in hell.” 

“He that praises himself is a kind of fool,” is sound 
wisdom as well as wit: and there is a flash of faney 
in the saying that an obsequious flunky “dusts the 
whiskers” of the great man he is flattering. Very 
sententious is this advice to children, from a_ book 
more than a thousand years old, * The mouth is the 
gate of misfortune: the tongue is the root of misfor- 
tune; if the mouth were like the nose, a man would 
‘have no trouble till the end of his days.” And one 
might offer to Lord Rosebery, as a clinching argument 
‘for the Peers, this saying from the same antique book: 
“No man is worthy of honor by reason of his birth 
alone. It is the garnering of knowledge that bringeth 
‘wisdom and virtue.” 

In these days of motor-cars, one ean find a very 
pointed application for the saying, “ To see the chariot 
that is in front overturned is a warning to the chariot 
‘that is behind.” And our good neighbor, Governor 
‘Tort, might well adopt, as a warning to motorists from 
‘New York and Pennsylvania, this old’ Japanese saw, 
“When thou crossest a frontier, inquire what is for- 
bidden within it!” gee 

About the time when Alfred the Great got a ‘scolding 
‘for letting the old lady’s cakes get burnt,‘a tale was 
‘written in Japan, called the Narrative of the Bamboo- 
‘eatter. ‘Therein stands narrated that the. grim, gentle 
old man and his gray old wife were childless till one 
‘day, chopping a bamboo in the woods, he discovered 
: oo v° 
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within the stem a fairy maiden bright as moonhbeams. 
And this moon-white maid abode with them and grew, 
till the grim old man and his gray old wife saw that 
she was of age.to marry. : 

The fame of the moon-white maid had gone abroad. 
and there came many suitors seeking to wed her. But 
the maid was obdurate, weeping in her chamber, till at 
last she bethought her to lay on them impossible tasks. 
To one of her suitors, who was a lord of high degree. 
she spoke thus: 

“In far distant Ind was born our Lord Buddha the 
Compassionate. In the days of his discipline he begged 
food by the wayside, seeking alms, in a poor bowl! of 
stone. Let my lordly suitor bring me the bowl as a 
marriage-gift!”’ 

Full of wrath, that lord returned to his mansion, 
thinking that the maid had flouted him. But his 
anger passed and the image of the maid white as moon- 
beams remained, so that his heart was sick with long- 
ing, and he found no rest. Then he questioned with 
himself whether, indeed, he should go forth to seek the 
Buddha’s bowl in far-off Ind, so that he might win his 
heart’s beloved. Yet he bethought him not less of 
the perils of the deep, and presently pondering he dis- 
cerned a more excellent way. 

Sending word to the grim old man and his moon- 
white daughter that he was set forth for Ind, he be- 
took him to the seaeoast, and then turned back 
secretly by night. and came and hid himself until 
many days were passed. Then in pilgrim garb he set 
forth to a famed monastery on Mount Ohara. Seeking 
throughout. the temple, he found at last, behind the 
altar in a shrine, a stone begging-bowl, very old and 
venerable, thickly coated with dust and black with age, 
such a bowl as might in very truth have belonged to 
the Lord Buddha. 

Wrapping it in a rich brocade, and binding with it 
a spray of pink cherry blossoms artfully wrought of 
paper, he set forth, richly dight, to the house of the 
old bamboo-eutter and the moon-white maid. And the 
maid was full of awe and wonder when she saw the 
rareness of the gift. Unwrapping the folds of silk, she 
found within the bowl a strip of paper, with these 
words written on it: 


“Oh, the roek-riven mountains, 
Oh, the storm-driven fountains; 
Oh, the vigils I’ve kept, 

Bowls of tears I have wept 
In the quest of the bowl! 


The moon-white maid, being indeed of gentle heart, 
was herself moved to tears by this sad recital; yet 
heing a wise maid withal, she bethought her: * If this 
be indeed the begging-bowl of our Lord Buddha, then 
in the darkness of night will it shimmer with pearly 
radiance!” So very reverently she bade them set down 
the bowl and darken the chamber. And they did so, 
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Deeply sighing at the sight of the maiden in her whiteness, began thus to relate the quest 


but the bowl shone not. were it even the faint glimmer 
of a firetly!; When they lit the paper lanterns the 
courtier had fled, and the moon-white maiden was glad 
within her heart, for she would fain flee from wedlock. 
Therefore smiling to herself, she wrapped the bowl 
again in the broeade of silk and sent it to the lordly 
suitor, with such verses as these: 
“Not a glint of light 

As a dew-drop bright 

Lurked within the bowl! 

Nay, how could it shine 

Hid in that dark shrine?’ 


The courtly man, when he received the bowl and read 
the verses, strove at first in his wrath to break the 
bowl But it was hard and brake not, therefore he cast 
it from him. Yet as he was a learned man and a 
courtier, though sick at heart, he sent to the moon- 
white maid such verses as these: 

‘At thy radiance, maid, 

Did the bowl’s light fade, 
Its sheen outshone! 

It would glow with light 
Were thy eyes less bright!” 

But the maid answered him not. and he hied him 
homeward, full of sorrow and despite, and bitterly 
blaming the heartless maiden. 

Not more fortunate was a prince who likewise came 


to woo her. for of him she asked a golden branch of 
the tree of life. He. too, fared him forth to the sea- 
shore, taking certain warriors of choice with him. 
Boarding a vessel bound for far lands, he sent these 
homeward, and they departed weeping. But when dark 
night had come he bade the shipmaster turn the prow 
homeward, and so came secretly to Kyoto. There he 
had contrived a certain subtle and crafty deed, for 
he was a politic prince. He built, in the loneliness of 
the forest, a secret house, set about with triple thorns, 
so that none might enter. Thither he had assembled 
six of those that wrought in silver very subtly, and 
had laid before them silver and gems and gold, bidding 
them prepare such a branch as might grow on the tree 
of life. 

And they did so. And when the bough was made. 
all glistering with silver and gems, after many moons, 
he betook him again stealthily to the seashore and 
aboard a boat, whence he sent word to his warriors of 
choice that he was come home again; and they met 
him, greatly rejoiced at the prince’s coming. 

News of it came to the moon-white maid, and she 
wept, thinking that Fate was indeed adverse and she 
must wed. But the fame of the bough went abroad, 
and the prince came, bearing that glistering treasure, 
with sandalwood and rich silks wrapped about it. And 
with his warriors of choice he came, knocking at the 
chamber door. But the maid hid in an inner chamber, 
bitterly weeping. The old grim bamboo-cutter rejoiced 


at the sight of the prince, for he was indeed a most 
princely suitor; therefore bidding the prince be of 
good heart, he himself came in to the maid, bearing 
the bough, and with it verses like these: 


“Through perils dire 
Of tlood and fire 
I return and bring 
To the maiden’s. whiteness 
This bough of brightness!” 


Reading these verses, the maiden wept as she well 
might not at the verses nor at the perils they depicted, 
but at her own danger, for she would fain escape the 
sorrows of wedloek. But the old man at last losing 
patience with the foolishness of girls, reproached and 
exhorted her, saying, “Is not this indeed the very 
hough of the tree of life, glistering with jewels, that 
thou didst bid bring? How then shalt thou not wed 
him. for he is indeed a princely suitor! Has he not 
come straight from the shore and from. the ship, 
lingering not even to change his raiment nor to rub 
off the stain that travel and distant skies have put 
upon him. How then, O maiden daughter mine, canst 
thou say no to such a one? 

jut she. indeed, pensive, her chin resting on her 
palm, as the tears slid dewn her cheeks, would not 
make answer, but by those her tears. The prince 
waited impatiently amid his warriors, and the old man, 
who, indeed, had received princely fights, exhorted her 
again, saying: 

“Is he not a prince of princes. O my daughter? 
And is not this the branch of the tree of life?” 

Then sighing and weeping. she replied that she had 
thought the quest hard and impossible, vet the prince 
had accomplished it and brought the silver bough. So 
the old bamboo-eutter was rejoiced and brought in 
the prince that he might plead for himself and tell the 
tale of the quest of the bough. Therefore the prince 
eame, and deeply sighing at the sight of the maiden 
in her whiteness, began thus to relate the quest: 

“In the month of pink cherry blossoms we set sail. 
turning the bow of our ship to the wild, whirling 
welter of the waves on the strange, wild ocean of the 
sunrise. But its dangers were naught to me, for that 
I so loved this maiden and could not live without her. 
Storm-spirits screamed about us, and wide-eyed hunger 
haunted us, and strange sickness fell upon us in the 
trough of the weltering deep. Then, after many moons 
had waned. we came to a magical mountain, and a 
river of rainbow water flowed over a sapphire cliff. 
There grew the tree of life. and thence with my arm 
of might I plucked this bough, and now I have brought 
it to lay it at the foot of my beloved!” 

Then indeed was heard without. a noise of certain 
men erying and shouting. and one of the men came 
forward and said: 

“The chief of the silversmiths makes this humble 
petition, namely, that he and his fellows have toiled 
many days in a house by Kyoto, making a certain 
silver bough. They have not received their wages. 
Therefore the chief of the silversmiths begs that pay- 
ment be not delayed, so that they may buy victuals 
for their starving families!” 

The tears on the cheek of that moon-white maiden 
dried when she heard it, but the liver of the prince 
melted within him and was as water, for he knew that 
his guile was discovered, and he fled away into the 


night. 





Athletics as an Aid to 


Trade 


By George Jean Nathan 


N allianee of athletics and commerce, 
in which the latter profits through 
the keenness induced and energy in- 
fused by the former, is being con- 
summated in many American busi- 
ness firms and corporations to-day. 

One of the best examples of how 
athletics has been made to increase 
the working value of a_ business 
establishment is that of a large life-insurance com- 
pany. The office building has been equipped with a 
complete gymnasium and shower-baths, a competent 
athletic instructor has been retained, and a schedule 
of athletic work has been mapped out tor employees, 
both male and female. The gymnasium occupies the 
eleventh floor, and here, during the luncheon hour, 
directly after business hours, and on specified evenings 
during the week, the employees are given physical 
training. The women are provided with a special 
instructress on Wednesdays. ‘There are organized 
basketball teams during the winter months. In 
spring and summer the gymnasium is moved up to 
the roof, 

In addition a football team has been organized, 
and this, together with the baseball and basketball 
teams, plays off a series of games with the other 
teams composing the business athletic association 
known as the Commercial League. 

Although athletic exercise in conjunction with 
business is not insisted upon by the officials of this 
company, the majority of the employees have entered 
into the movement with enthusiasm. It is an interest- 
ing chronicle, furthermore, that the efficiency of the 
great working staff has been found to have increased 
wonderfully since the “athletic alliance” has been 
put into practice. The heads of the various depart- 
ments assert that not only has an esprit de corps 
been generated. but those of the employees who avail 
themselves of the athletic schedule are more fit for 
strong work than are those who skip it. 

“You will find, too,” says the instructor, “ that 
on Thursdays, the day following the lack of gym- 
nasium work for the men, the employees do not give 
nearly the impression of alertness that they evidence 
on the other days.” The instructor keeps his eyes 
on the physical condition of the clerks not only during 
gymnasium hours, but also during his rounds of the 








departments throughout the day. Thus he is enabled 
to notice sagging vitality and to suggest to the em- 
ployees so affected the remedy. ‘The heads of the 
departments declare that the athletic movement per- 
fected by the officials has succeeded in doubling the 
efficiency of the different staffs of workers under their 
immediate charge. 

The officials of another life-insurance company, 
although they have not as yet elaborated their 
athletic-business system to the same extent, have de- 
clared themselves similarly in favor of the idea. The 
president and the associate actuary of the company 
have provided silver cups to be awarded to those of 
the clerical staff who shall perfect their physical well- 
being to the extent of winning points at the two yearly 
office field meets. In addition, three medals are 
presented in each event as a further stimulus and in- 
centive for the men. At each of these meets, which 
are attended by the officers in person, all twelve de- 
partments of the company are represented on the 
athletic field. There is a regularly organized base- 
ball team, and a gymnastic schedule will be put into 
operation as soon as a gymnasium ean be rigged up. 

The owner of one of the large department stores is 
a thorough believer in the value and importance of 
athletics as a means of furthering the working ability 
of his employees, and he loses no opportunity to ex- 
ploit his ideas on the subject. His employees have 
been encouraged by him to organize an athletic as- 
sociation, and their numerous baseball and golf teams 
have received substantial help from his hands in the 
way of outfits and playing paraphernalia. In order 
that the small boys who work in his stores should not 
be overlooked in his athletic-trade campaign, he has 
sanctioned and helped along a system of military 
exercises and drills. For this purpose he has set aside 
the fourteenth floor of his building. Directly after 
business hours on Tuesdays and Fridays the boys, 
two hundred and seventy-five strong, are put through 
the exercises. Uniforms and guns have been supplied 
to them gratis, and every inducement is held out to 
make them indulge in the work. A regularly orgah- 
ized summer camp has been put into operation, and 
there, in the warm months, the boys are given courses 
in military training. 

Several stores have gathered together their employees 
into an athletic league that wages contests in such 
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sports as baseball, basketball, bowling, ete. Many 
firms arrange annual field days for their clerks. 
During the luncheon hours, the roof of the building of 
one large department store is thrown open to the 
clerks, and there, any day, they may be seen going 
through “breathing exercises,” “muscle tests,” and 
like forms of light, though beneficial, exercises. At 
different times during the year a_ physical-culture 
expert is brought to the store to explain to the em- 
ployees in just what ways they can derive the best 
results from what we may term ‘on the spot” exer- 
cises—that is, those physical movements incidental 
to their duties which make for erect carraige, deep 
breathing, easy stride, and general bodily benefit. 

To illustrate more intimately just what is meant 
by such “on the’ spot” exercises, the best example 
is to be had from the courses of physical instruetion 
that have been given to the female employees of this 
same department store. The young women have been 
formed into classes, and, on one of the upper floors 
of the building, have been given an odd schedule of 
instruction in exercises by a woman, who has made a 
study of so-called “ shop physical culture.” The wom- 
en clerks are taught the proper way to reach for boxes 
from the shelves, the best way to handle the boxes, 
the most beneficial way to walk and sit, the proper 
way to breathe, the best manner in which to pile up 
heavy rolls of drygoods-—to sum up, the way in which 
to build up their bodies through attention to the 
seemingly minor details of their work. The idea 
has proved itself productive of good results. The firm 
maintains a home on the Jersey coast where its women 
elerks are sent during the summer months to add to 
their store of health. It is interesting to note, in 
addition, that the firm employs a physician to keep 
a constant watch on the condition of its employees, 
that it has a hospital department in conjunction with 
its establishment, and that, finally, it hires a chirop- 
odist whose sole duty it is to look out for the care of 
the feet of those of its clerks whose duties keep them 
constantly standing or walking about the store. 

The shop-gvmnasium movement has spread through- 
out the manufacturing districts of the Eastern States. 
Athletics has come to be a valuable adjunct to trade. 
The movement has already assumed considerable pro- 
portions, and the results make assurance of that 
spread doubly sure, 
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A RECENT PORTRAIT OF MRS. LESLIE CARTER 


some years ago of her long association as a star 


Mrs. Carter is to appear next autumn in a new play by Rupert Hughes. Since the termination 
dea tour of the country under her own direction 


with David Belasco, Mrs. Carter has appeared under various managements, and last season she ma: 
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Raima HE Oplay bore the 

aay me hall-mark of 
two famous collab 
orators, avatars of 
Beaumont and Fletch- 
PSE} er, if you like, but 
vopular at present, It had a run in Chicago at 





next had toured * to good business ” out almost to the 
Kockies and back to Kansas, * the Paris of America,” 
as one of our ambassadors to France has called the 
State. Thence it was ordered to proceed by long jumps 
to New York. The manager had two productions 
drawing crowded houses there already. “* Yet. all 
this availeth me nothing,” saith any manager, with 
Haman of old, while he sees one success of his. still 
on the read without the baptism of Broadway. The 
authors felt much the same. As for the actors, the 
metropolis is their magnet. Every one was in a 
flutter to go against The Great White Way. 

True, a handful of important characters—and by 
parental authority the child actor was one of them— 
concluded otherwise, en route, As they gave notice 
of new engagements, the manager grimly filled their 
places. Plenty of good players hated to leave New 
York and were idle on “the Rialto,” anyway. So it 
was a full but shaky cast that reached the big town 
late Friday might. 

Saturday morning was spent by the manager in 
doing those things he had left undone. At the 
eleventh hour he had been disappointed in not  get- 
ting the theatre he expected. Only a late stroke of 
luck enabled him to arrange for another, and the two 
last performances of the departing play precluded re- 
hearsals at that house before the Sabbath. An 
armory on the other side of town was the only place 
to be had, and there, far from the madding matinée 
crowd, the weaker members of the company. brushed 
up on their scenes as best they could. All afternoon, 
in little groups on the great floor, they tried to teach 
one another how best to anticipate the directions of 
the stage-director, who had not seen their work since 
the show opened in Chicago. At night most of them 
scattered “down the line” on the scent of free seats. 
Afterward, some sat up swapping experiences with 
fellow craftsmen over café tables, till the strings of 
cabs and carriages had vanished from the streets, and 
the last elongated transfer wagon had rattled away, 
leaving at the theatre its load of the scenery between 
which and a sea of faces they were to make their 
stand. 

There was need of sleep o? Sunday morning, not 
only for weary stage hands. but for worried manager, 
authors, and actors, The doorman was the first 
awake. He was not worried—-he was sore. He sat 
long at the stage entrance, watching gloomily the 
passing and repassing chureh-goers, before any of the 
cast came to inquire the hour of the dress rehearsal. 
It had been fixed, at the last moment, for evening. 
By dusk even the doorman was weary of giving short 
answers to many questions. 

When. the stage hands arrived ahead of time, he 
nodded but sour greeting. They flung him ribaldry in 
return and smoked their pipes in the alley, till the 
stage-manager appeared and marshalled them to sort 
out the seenery and brace up the first boxed-in set. 
The property-man bustled in, under the apprehension 
that he was late, and he tongue-lashed his boys to 
spryness in placing the antique pieces of furniture on 
their marks around the floor cloth. Last of all the 
electrician strolled up to his corner, threw on all his 
“ foots,” “bunches,” and “overheads,” and lit a 
cigar, He knew it was no use trying to anticipate 
directions of the stage-director about lighting. 

Ere this the players had begun to people the stage, 
some all made-up and chafing, others half made-up 
and loafing, and a few. who had taken chances on 
delay, not made-up at all. They busied themselves 
getting in the way and out again, and cultivated 
various mental attitudes propitiatory to Fors Fortuna. 

Then the manager began to arrive. He peered in at 
the doorman, who was just shifting his quid at a 
thought of home. He was paying the expenses of the 
production—the manager. not the doorman—and 
hence was respectfully informed by the latter that 
every one of importance was within, save the stage- 
director. The manager backed out, to fume and 
glance dourly up and down the street—but he col- 
Jided with the mereurial author hurrying up, and 
the two locked arms and went in search of Duteh 
courage. “The other author, the saturnine one, came 
not at all, as “the wise man foreseeth the evil and 
hideth himself.” 

In the interim, the nervous little stage-director 
bolted in, on through the passage, up over the stage. 
and down to the front of the auditorium. He had the 
aspect of one about to start something. As he peeled 








off his overeoat and hat, the aetors ceased 
idling, and, shading their eyes from be- 
neath, gazed fixedly at him as though they 
would pluck out the heart of his mystery. 
Others came and peered around the pros- 
cenium or through the practicable doors. 
One very young actress poked her head through the 
fireplace—which served only to call the director’s atten- 
tion to its not being properly enclosed. When this and 
ether defects in the setting had been remedied, he put 
on his hat, took it off again, ran his hands viciously 
through his satiny tow hair, and said, loudly, 

* Well, let’s get to work.” 

“Clear!” shouted the stage-manager as the curtain 
rolled ecreakingly down and creakingly up again, dis- 
closing a vacant stage. 

“Well, what’s the matter with the lights?” called 
the director. Whereupon the electrician came to life, 
and, biting hard on his cigar, threw total darkness 
over the scene. 

A comely quadroon girl, humming a creole melody, 
made an effective entrance, candle in hand, and lit 
half a dozen others about the stage. She was ordered 
to blow them out forthwith, and made to relight them 
four times, while the director argued with the elec- 
trician as to just how he wanted the “ foots” brought 
up to match the ecandle-lighting. When that was 
settled, the old New Orleans living-room on the stage 
looked a cheery place, over against the dim auditorium, 
into whose chilly atmosphere had now come the man- 
ager and the mercurial author. They turned up their 
overcoat collars and sat apart, by tacit mutual con- 
sent; each knew the other was nervous enough already. 
Only ,their black figures and that of the director 
gloomed upon the dusty white coverings shrouding 
the long rows of seats, 

The first act was run through, with scant comment 
from this darkling triumvirate of critics, whose 
opinions never reach the public. There was time 
enough for comment; they wanted to get a start. 
When the curtain fell it was ordered up again by the 
director. One by one the newer members of the cast 
came down to the footlights and stood in  self-con- 
scious attitudes, listening to remarks about their 





THE HUMORS INCIDENT UPON THE 
PREPARATION OF A PLAY FOR 
ITS METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION 


By Robert Sloss 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHILLIPPS WARD 


could do in the time she had, and there was no time 
to change it, and it was a pretty dress, anyhow. 

They lingered longest over the comedy man. Noth- 
ing much was right about him, and he became the 
special prey of the author, whom the work of the 
previous incumbent in the part had convineed that 
it was fully as important as the leading man’s. They 
agreed that the padding in the comedy man’s trousers 
vould have to be fixed, and he led them gently away 
from that subject by inquiring earnestly if he had 
played one of his scenes as they wished it. They tried 
to persuade him to wear a different hat, and he was 
voluble in explanation that his principal worry was 
about getting up in his lines. He had been shoved 
into the part at the last minute, but he cherished his 
own views on how to get away with it, did the comedy 
man.- 

All had talked themselves to the verge of nervous 
prostration, when the director suddenly called for the 
act all over again. This time it went with snail-like 
slowness, feeling its way over the stage with sensitive 
antenne waving in every direction till it was stopped 
abruptly by a small but apparently insurmountable 
cbstacle. That was the breakfast scene. It was all 
too brief for verisimilitude, and the burden of break- 
ing it up fell upon the child actor. 

The manager rose in his seat, with arms extended 
like a prophet of evil, and shouted: 

* That scene will fall dead flat if the boy can’t choke 
on his glass of milk hard enough to make every one 
jump up from the table!” 

Immediately every one jumped up from the table 
and gathered round the child actor, to show him how 
to choke. 

* Perfect,” exclaimed the author, “if they were only 
trying to stop instead of start him.” 

“Yes,” retorted the manager; “ they'll never do it 
that well to-morrow night, even if the poor kid should 
choke to death by any chance.” 

But the child actor proved ineapable of more than 
a’ mild cough or two. The little director, extending 
one hand and running the other through his hair, 
discanted shrilly, down in front, on the art of choking 
as distinct from coughing. Then he himself rushed 





He gave a perfectly horrifying exhibition of choking 


make-ups and costumes. If the triumvirate agreed 
upon an opinion, it was addressed to the stage, and 
the victim, if young, said, “ Yes, sir,” and departed to 
essay improvement. The seasoned players argued 
about it, finally acquiesced with a nod, and went off to 
do nothing. An extended inquest was held upon the 
dress of the young lady in the “ juvenile” réle, and 
this waxed so serious that the wardrobe-woman was 
impelled to make her entrance from the wings and to 
go through quite a convincing scene of her own. She 
convineed every one that the dress was the best she 
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through the box-door, up on the stage, took the child 
actor’s seat at the table, and gave a perfectly horrify- 
ing exhibition of choking. The more the director 
choked, the less could the child actor, till he began 
to choke down tears, and then, in sheer desperation, 
and some pity, the director clambered over the foot- 
lights into the orchestra, and said, resignedly, 

* Well. go on with the act!” 

The child actor bravely swallowed his sobs. In the 
very next scene it was he who was to support ‘he 
first entrance of the star—for years a consistent'y 
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Turning away as lingeringly as his ulster would permit 


impeccable stage hero, who had his own notions of 
how he should be supperted. The two went through 
the scene once, and then the hero quelled the murmur 
of comment from the front by saying, “ Let me show 
him.” Taking the child actor in hand, he gently and 
patiently worked out his situations with the little 
fellow, while. with their heads together, the trium- 
virate below buzzed of other matters. 

The act crawled on to its curtain a second time, and 
was straightway begun again, with even more pain- 
ful precision marking every move. Volleys and run- 
ning fires of criticism came hollowly from the front, 
halting things more and more frequently. The author 
was pacing the aisle now, smoking innumerable 
cigarettes. The manager was flicking the ashes from 
his big black cigar all over the floor. The gaunt 
little director vibrated like a shuttle, from right to 
left of the orchestra rail and back again, now extend- 
ing a long arm to point out something, now waving 
both to emphasize his explanation of the way it 
should be done, 

Brief respite came when, at last, he wiped his brow 
and gave the order to strike the scene and set the 
next one. It was past the hour when fashionable 
audiences call their carriages, ‘0’ week nights, and the 
child actor was sleeping peacefully in the third row of 
the orchestra, his head in his mother’s lap and his 
little legs hanging over into the next seat. The man- 
ager and the author made their way out for more 
Dutch courage. The director accompanied them as far 
as the stage. There was no respite for him, nor did 
he seem-in need of sedative or stimulant. He stayed 
to see that distance was got into the back drop, that 
the practicable trees were planted properly about the 
stage, a' d that the right proportions of red and blue 
lights went into the dawn effect. 

After it was all settled, the harrowing business was 
begun again. Twice the second act was gone over. 
Twice the child actor had waked up and, rubbing his 
eyes, clambered to the stage to go through his short 
part of it. Many times the ensemble of plantation 
negroes was drilled and redrilled for position at the 
opening of the act. Once, at its very close, even the 
leading lady was thrown into perturbation. 

She had been allowed to purr through her part unin- 
terrupted, since she played chiefly opposite the hero, 
anyway. If that past master of romance could find no 
fault with her, who else should? But the author sud- 
denly discovered that her last line was omitted, and 
he hurried to put mild interrogatories to the manager. 

“Oh no,” said the latter, loudly, “leave it out; it 
sounds as if she were making a date with him.” 

“Oh,” cried the leading lady as this reached her 
ears, “T hope I don’t give that impression!” Hurry- 
ing down to the footlights, she peered uncertainly over 
her hands, and continued: “ I’ve tried so hard to keep 
any such suggestion out of the part. It would break 
me all up if [ thought any one could get that feeling 
from my work.” ‘ 

The author and the little director rushed forward 
to explain that not her work but the line was at fault, 
while the impatient manager offered speedier consola- 
tion by calling, familiarly, 
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“ Don’t worry, Kate; 
you play the part like 
a perfect lady.” 

Then they went back 
over the act again, and 
dragged it into the wee 
hours of Monday morn- 
ing, till each had just 
enough strength left to 
lug a confused and 
weary brain to bed. 
Who could tell what 
any of the players 
wotld do in the end, of 
all the things he had 
been told, to woo the 
uncertain benison of 
Broadway? 

Monday afternoon, 
the charwomen were 
already stolidly clean- 
ing the upper balconies 
by the time the stage 
hands had finished set- 
ting the scene of the 
last two acts. The 
players came and 
lounged upon the sofas 
and chairs in the par- 
lor of the plantation 
manor-house, chatting 
irrelevantly and think- 
ing of the prospect. It 
was not eight hours 
till they and the play 
would come to trial. 
The warm glow from 
the stage flattened out 
against the pale day- 
light that filtered into 
the vastness of the 
auditorium, making its 
white-covered emptiness 
seem colder than on 
the night. A_ single 
shaft of sun shot down from a window in the gallery, 
shifted slowly, and dwelt upon the author’s head, like 
an aura, till he moved impatiently out of it. As the 
shrill voice of the director began to beat upon them 
once more, the actors took up the remaining scenes 
of the play. 

Costuming was dispensed with, and in their natural 
and proper persons they were a grotesque company. 
The French quadroon maid proved to be a handsome 
young lady in pony coat and picture hat. Opposite 
her, the old black major-domo: of the plantation, a 
famous minstrel in his day, spoke negro dialect in 
overcoat and derby, apparently a prosperous banker. 
His termagant spouse, an old mammy who threatened 
to “hit dat yaller woman with a flatiron,” looked in 
repose like a prim New England schoolmarm. 

But where was the hero—that bright particular star 
in the matinée girl’s almanac? Could this be he—in 
a long baggy ulster, an old slouch hat pulled down 
over his eyes, and a growth of beard that could have 
been seen from the gallery? “Iwas e’en so! Those 
familiar duleet cadences of romance, which were wont 
to set the house a-sighing, issued regularly from his 
lips—which closed after each speech upon a long black 
stogie! Early in the second act, “ business” had re- 
quired him to light one, and he cherished it even to 
the very end of the play, where he parted from the 
leading lady. 

In fur-coat and feathered hat, she awaited him, up- 
stage before the fireplace, where he made his appealing 
gestures with the stogie between two fingers. When 
at last he must take her hand in both of his, he laid 
the precious weed carefully upon the convenient marble 
mantlepiece and imprinted his good-by kiss on her 
well-worn glove. Turning away as lingeringly as his 
ulster would permit, he deftly recovered his stogie 
with one hand, removing his slouch hat with the 
other, so that he might put it on again in his final 
exit with as much grace as he would employ that 
evening with his debonair plug of the period. 

That was the end of rehearsals. There remained an 
interval barely sufficient for the players to bolt some 
food and hurry back to their dressing-rooms. The 
mercurial author fastened on the comedy man and took 
him to dinner alone, in the hope of impressing upon 
him some important business of the play. Afterward, 
as a last request, he was allowed to comb the comedy 
man’s wig to suit his own fancy. 

Ere the author could: bring himself to relinquish 
this task, all the players were busily adding unneces- 
sary finishing touches to their make-ups, and the dis- 
tinguished first-night audience was pouring into the 
theatre. The little director was standing with his back 
against the curtain, pointing every way like a guide- 
post at a bewildering cross-roads. The manager was 
champing in the wings, wishing he could play five of 
the principal parts himself. Seeing him, the author 
dodged across the stage, made his way around front, 
and hid in the first baleony—just as the orchestra 
worked manfully te the end of a Southern melody and 
the curtain rose. 

The next three hours made the febrile worry of pre- 
ceding days seem superfluous. The electrician proved 














letter-perfect in his lights, and the dawn scene of the 
second act received rounds of applause. The child 
actor choked no better on his milk, but won his way 
into the hearts of the audience at once, so that they 
had no eyes for the breakfast scene as such. The 
ensemble of plantation negroes came on too far and 
backed off into each other's way, but beeause of their 
sweet singing this was not noticed, except by the dis- 
traught watchers in the wings. As for the comedy 
man, the house gave him the best hand of all and he 
made the hit of the play. Even those erities who con- 
sistently write unpleasant things admitted that— 
though they damned the star and the authors with 
faint praise. 

Thus the tension was much relieved when stage 
hands and actors settled down next evening to the work 
of the week. But in a fortnight all behind the 
“ foots” began to wonder where was the great pubhe 
which can give a play a two-season run on Broadway 
if only they will. They came in ever-diminishing num- 
bers, and as the players walked bravely before them, 
early aplomb was steadily dissipated into a conviction 
that all was not well. 

It was not the first time that Broadway had bafiled 
most of the company, but, upon their lives, they were 
no more competent than ever to tell why. The learned 
critics vouchsafed no answer; they were long since busy 
writing about other productions. The little director 
was no longer there to propound a theory. The man- 
ager already had him busy on a new attempt. The 
mercurial author had ‘taken his wounded heart to 
Bermuda for repair, together with a scenario for an- 
other play which the saturnine author had roughed 
out. 

It was easy enough to cancel the rest of the time 
at the theatre. There were myriad shows waiting to 
get into New York and hovering near, as moths about 
the eleetrie lights. So, one Saturday night, the 


His debonair plug of the period 


players laid aside their handsome and_ historically 
accurate costumes for the last time. The transfer 
wagons stood around the corner ready to tote every- 
thing into storage. On “the Rialto,” 0’ Monday 
morning, most of them could be found pondering a 
week’s salary and another judgment of Broadway. 
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TRANSLATED 


MaBOPPER,” said little Willie Billups, 
» what does the paper mean when it 
says that when it comes to getting 
¥ next to the people, Colonel Binks 
has all the other candidates lashed 
to the mast?” 

“That is the slang way of saying, 
my son,” returned Billups, “ that 
S for keeping his eye peeled old man 
Binks has his opponents skinned a mile. 

“There are people in this world for whom the Eng- 
lish language is not good enough when they come to 
the expression of what few ideas they have in their 


mental garages.” 





A BRIGHT OUTLOOK 


“Do you—er—do you think, Miss Dobbleigh, that 
you will be—er—engaged next Thursday evening?” 
asked Tompy, very bashfully. 

“Well, really, Mr. Tompy,” replied Ethel, “I don’t 
know—but if you can get up spunk enough between 
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THE OVERFLOW MEETING 


now and then to do your share—I think there’s a fair 
prospect that I shall be.” 
And Tompy did. 


THE BEST SHE COULD DO 
* Wuy, Rastus,” said the Colonel, “this egg isn’t 
fresh!” 
‘Naw, suh,” returned Rastus. ‘“ De ole hen what 
laid dat aig ain’t fresh, neither. I guess it’s de bes’ she 
kin do, Cunnel.” 


OUR YOUNG BARBARIANS AT PLAY 
FATHER: “ Why are you moping about the house in 
this trying manner?) Why don't you go out and play 
with Harry Higgins?” 
Son: “ Beeause | played with Harry Higgins yester- 
day, and I don’t suppose he’s well enough yet.” 


DIRECT PRAYER 


Atck, five years of age, was whipped by her mother 
for being naughty. As she came from the room her 






THE SEASON OPENS 
“GEE! I wisHt I HAD A BATHIN’-SUIT!” 





brother, a few years older, told her he had prayed 
for her as loud as he could. 

“ Pshaw!” said Alice in disgust. “God don’t care 
anything about it. Why didn’t you talk loud enough 
for mother to hear?” 


HE DID 


EVANGELIST (to Boggs): “ My friend, do you love 
your neighbor as yourself?” 

Bocas (enthusiastically): “You bet T do. She’s 
the dandiest little widow you ever met!” 


ITEMIZED 

THE ‘Skeeter brought his bill to me, 
And asked me for his pay. 

He did the thing so cheerfully 
I bade him with me stay. 

“What is the service you have done 
To place me in your debt? 

You’ve brought no items, not a one, 
To my attention yet.” 





Last night upon the sands,” said he, 

“7 found you with a maid. 

I lighted on her cheek and she 
Her tribute straightway paid. 

And you, if you remember right, 
With duleet murmuring, 

Leaned over in the soft moonlight 

And kissed away the sting. 


“And later-on when others came, 
A bold intrusive tide, 
"Twas I perceived their little game 
The while you sat and sighed. 
And so to aid you in your ‘quest 
I sought your chaperone 
And did my little level best 
To have you left alone. 


“So well did [ perform the task 
They one and all gave up, 

And left you two in love to bask, 
And drain love’s sugared cup. 

I pestered them until they went, 
And then I nipped her wrist, 
The which you held to some extent, 
And like her cheek ‘twas kist!” 


“ Bnoteh!” T eried. “Ui pay the bill— 
I dort care what it is! 

Vil settle with a right good-will 
For service such as this. 

And what is more, my Billsome friend, 
If vou will stay with me 

I'll pay you to the happy end 
A handsome salary!” 


And that is why I did not kill 

That little ‘Skeeter with his bill, 

And also why, where’er I trek, 

You find him browsing on my neck. 
JOHN JXENDRICK BANGS. 
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HOT-WEATHER HINTS 





REDE, EEP cool! If the 
ib sa Pen temperature in 
your office rises to 


106 degrees, discard your 
revolving chair and have 
‘4 the janitor bring out a 
4 block of ice, and sit on 
that. 

Sleep _ out - of - doors, 
and if the nights con- 
tinue hot swing your 
hammock between two 
lawn- sprinklers, and 
keep them both going. 

If you cannot play golf with a hat on, and are very 
bald, be careful, before going out upon the links, to 
cover the top of your head with varnish to keep it 
from peeling. 

A couple of champagne-coolers filled with cracked 
ice will make an agreeable foot-rest during the busy 
hours of the day. 

Avoid noticing the heat as far as possible. You 
will find it helpful along these lines to have the 
maid pour a cupful of ice-water over the thermometer 
every ten or fifteen minutes. 

Keep your temper. The man who loses it gets hot 
under the collar and is in danger of having all the 
starch taken out of him. 

If. you are looking for a nice cool spot in which to 
spend the summer, find out just where Messrs. Bal- 
linger and Pinchot are to be and stand in between. 

Avoid over-exertion. If you are of a bilious tem- 
perament and must have exercise let it be at night, 
walking the baby up and down the floor or turning the 
ice-cream freezer in the cellar in the daytime. 

Do not blame the Weather Bureau because the ther- 
mometer is so high. The goats this year are the 
comet and the Payne tariff bill. 

It will be perfectly safe for the next few days, any- 
how, to leave off your winter flannels and to let your 
furnace fire go out. Such sudden cold spells as may 
now appear, lowering the temperature into the nine- 
ties, can easily be taken care of by your open fire- 
places. 

Whatever the temperature, do not fail to greet your 
week-end visitors warmly, and be careful not to let any 
coolness arise between yourself and your friends. 

Be merciful and do not fire your cook on an already 
over-warm day. She may explode violently if too sud- 
denly discharged, especially if she is loaded. 

This is a good season of the year to invite your 
unpopular relatives to visit you, and to give them 
the spare room directly over the kitchen. 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 

No, Bildad, it is not hot enough for us. If you will 
come around in person some day and ask that same 
eternally foolish question, we will take pleasure in 
showing you how much hotter we can make it, and 
still smile. 

The farmer who works his head and fingers off 
to put his boy through college is a fair example of 
the chap who makes hay while the son shines. 

Maybe the reason so many women are caught smug- 
gling these days is that it is not generally considered 
de rigueur for the ladies to make declarations, except 
during leap-year. 

The aeroplanist is the sort of man who has to know 
how to go up in the air and keep cool both at the same 
time. 

Bernard Shaw has announced that he is Immortal. 
That is all right—Mr. Shaw knows it, and we know 
it, but will the Future know it?) As Hamlet says, 
“That is the question.” 

A chemist has at last discovered how to make gold 
cut of base metals. One’s enthusiasm over the dis- 
covery is somewhat tempered by the fact that it costs 
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THERE HAS BEEN SOME DELAY IN GETTING IN THE HAY CROP THIS YEAR 


about eight dollars to make fifty cents’ worth. Don’t 
sell out your mining-stock yet awhile. 

They do say that a clergyman out in Reno has put 
out a sign reading “ Re-pairing done here.” Well, 
why should not the menders of soles take charge of our 
matrimonial slippers and see that they are provided 
with mates? 

















“THE LADIES’ MAN” 





The Mexican government has issued orders that 
everybody, including the peons, must wear trousers 
during the centennial next September. We are sorry 
jor the man with only one pair if his wife gets there 
first! 

The Frog sat on the lily-pad, 
And wooed the Pollywog; 
He asked her in his manner sad 
If she’d be Mrs, Frog. 
* Yes, I will wed you,” she replied; 
“Your greenbacks come in chunks, 
And ll delight to be the bride 
Of one with lots of plunks!” 
And that is why, my little dear, 
Upon the midnight atmosphere 
You hear the Bullfrog’s song so drear— 
* Ker-chunk! 
Ker-plunk ! 
Reveboun ! 
Kerplunk!” 


THE THIRD DEGREE 

Census MAN: “ Now your age, Madame. How old 
are you?” 

Mrs. Gippy: “It’s none of your business, and I'll 
never tell you in this world.” 

Census MAN: “ All right, Madame, I'll put you 
down as forty-three.” 

Mrs. Gippy: “ Why, you horrid thing! I’m only 
thirty-eight!” 


A CAUTIOUS GROOM 
PATER (anxiously to bride): “ Why, Mollie, where is 
that thousand-dollar check I gave you to place among 
your wedding-presents? J don’t see it anywhere.” 
Brine (cheerfully): “ Oh, I gave it to James yester- 
day, daddy dear, and he cashed it this morning.” 
(Pater faints.) 


THE PHILOSOPHER ON THE ROAD 

Dusty Ruopes: “ Well, Weary, we hoboes has one 
great advantage over these poor millicnaires, any- 
low.” 

Weary Wacates: “ How’s that, Dusty 

Dusty Ruopes: “ Why, when we leaves our winter 
quarters in the county jail we don’t have to tip 
nobody.” 
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SORE blizzard that had gouged down 
vs into the hills, wiping out sheep- 
herders and animals, snapping up a 
scattered section gang or two, and 
choking the gorges with snow, had 
nipped the Limited above Twin 
~¥Y Rocks as she tried to squeeze 
2 through on the northern division. 

; With her big Baldwin jammed 
in a ten-foot drift, she was four hours late now, and 
the methodical march of the hands on the clock at the 
mountain junction was steadily piling up the minutes 
against her. The two heavy rotaries that had groaned 
up the fifty-mile grade to clear the right of way had 
gone off the rails in a monster drift south of Caldron, 
the wrecking-train that had followed had not been 
heard from, and [ was left with plenty of time to 
comment inwardly on snow and railroads and the 
travelling business in general. 

I did not look for sympathy, however. 

“Too bad,” said the ticket-agent. ‘“ Such a shame,” 
volunteered the lunch-room girl. “ Maybe she won’t 
get here till to-morrow,” cheerfully suggested the soli- 
tary stage-driver who took marooned passengers to 
the village three miles distant. But the baggage-man 
only looked at me quietly out of his still gray eyes. 

He was a drab bit of a man, wrinkled, withered, 
twisted. He slouched loosely on a bench in the shelter 
of the baggage-shed down at the end of the long plat- 
form, where the main-line tracks threw off a_ be- 
wildering tangle of snow-clogged switches into the 
broad trainyards below. Behind his calm gaze was 
the shadow of much hard toil. He glanced up at the 
dull sky streaming overhead. 

“Lucky it stopped snowing, or you might have to 
wait all day,” he volunteered, presently. 

“Well, it ‘Il begin again at once if my luck hoodoo 
is working the way it usually does,” I returned as I 
offered him a cigar. He took it, put it in his hat, and 
made room for me on the bench. 

“T guess your train will get here by noon,” he said, 
indifferently. “ They're clearing up the yards now, and 
when they get the rest of the rotaries going, they’ll 
make short work of the drifts on the division.” 






By Percy M. Cushing. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. E CEDERQUIST 


He waved his hand toward the labyrinth of the 
yards. 

“Here comes one of the new ten-wheelers—Pacific 
type. Beauty, isn’t she? Going to take out one of 
the ploughs.” 

A great grim locomotive, with a stubby stack and 
huge clanging drivers, puffed slowly down a side-track, 
rumbled across a switch, and pushed up to a hulking 
plough. I remarked on the clean, powerful lines of the 
engine. 

“Oh, that type’s common now,” he said without in- 
terest. Then suddenly his face brightened, and he 
glanced expectantly toward the yard. Somewhere from 
that direction a locomotive coughed dryly. There was 
something raspingly feeble about the sound, a sound 
that reminded me instinctively of the ghastly hack of 
a consumptive. It was weak, senile. I followed the 
old man’s gaze. An engine was coming toward us. It 
rattled slowly up over switches and came to a stop 
beside the big, new monster that was panting with sup- 
pressed power behind the plough. I felt as though I 
wanted to laugh. The incongruity of the scene was al- 
most humorous. I said the newcomer was an engine. 
Well it was, or rather it had been. It might have 
taken an expert to diagnose its identity now. Its tall 


-thin stack, which reached half-way up the boiler of the 


big ten-wheeler at its side, tilted backward in a 
drunken attitude. From the tires of the low drivers to 
the top of the narrow, dented boiler, was gray dust 
and dinginess. The drivers themselves looked as 
though they might have been selected from an engine 
junk heap, and I guessed all of them were flat by the 
way the old machine limped. The cab-windows were 
broken, and from one of them leaned a blue-overalled 
man whose greasy appearance was in striking keeping 
with his dirty switcher. As I watched in half-amused 
wonder, the engineer threw the lever to the reverse, 
jerked at the throttle, and pulled the whistle-cord 
sharply. And then [ started involuntarily. 

It was not a whistle that ripped the frosty air—it 
was a shrill, penetrating shriek, amazingly loud for 
the feeble old locomotive. I turned to the baggage- 
man with an expression of surprise, and saw that he, 
too, had started at the sound. The slouch had gone 




















There never was a better engineer to fire for if you stuck to business 
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from his shoulders and he sat bolt-upright. He pointed 
with the stem of his pipe at the retreating engine. 

“Did you hear it—the woman?” he asked, quickly. 

I laughed. “TI heard an astonishingly loud squawk 
for such a pile of old iron,” I returned. 

“No, but the woman,” he persisted, “ the scream—I 
always hear it in the whistle of 492. That’s why I 
quit.” 

“Quit what?” T asked. 

He looked at me strangely. “ Don’t you know?” he 
said. “That was old 492—Jack Cook’s engine. 
You’ve heard about Cook?” 

I shook my head. For an instant his face fell. Then 
he brightened again. 

“No, that’s right, you said you were a stranger. 
Tt seems, though, as if every one ought to know about 
Cook. They all know on this road. You see, | was 
Cook’s fireman. I quit when he did. The last scoop 
cf coal I ever tossed went into the fire-box of 492.” 
She was the best engine on the road then—though it’s 
hard to believe it now.” He was silent a moment. 
Then he pulled his cap over his eyes. ‘I'll tell you 
about Jack,” he said—* if you don’t mind.” 

I nodded. 

“Well,” said the baggage-man, “he was the crack 
engine-driver on the road in those days. He was a 
big, honest fellow with a fine engine sense and a 
chilled-steel nerve. On duty he was a marvel. He 
could work twenty-four hours on a stretch and finish 
about as fresh as he started. And make time! Why, 
he could run on schedule through any kind of weather 
—weather that would make any other man crawl along 
with both eyes tied to the pilot and hardly daring to 
think. [Everybody from the general manager to the 
section gangs knew that when Jack was late there was 
a pretty good reason for it. Of course he got the big 
runs. When we put on the first through special that 
cut the old time two hours, Jack took it out. The 
general superintendent went on record as saying that 
with four other drivers like Cook we could clip three 
hours off the new schedule, which was considered a 
world-beater then. And I guess he was right, too. 

* Jack was a young man. I doubt if he was thirty- 
five, and there never was a better engineer to fire for 
if you stuck to business. All he demanded was results, 
and he didn’t care how he got them, either. A fire- 
man who couldn’t .give him steam at any cost, in any- 
way, but somehow steam, didn’t last long—he went to 
firing freight. But if you did your work and kept her 
hot, he was your friend. : 

“Cook had a peculiar smile that took him straight 
to your heart. He did everything with a smile. When 
he wanted something from McPherson, the master 
mechanic, and the crankiest man on the pay-roll, he 
smiled and got it. The other men could kick their 
hind legs off for half an hour, and at the end of that 
time get fired out of the off.ce for the pains. 

“Cook just smiled at everything. The first time I 
climbed into his cab and he told me that if I didn’t 
keep her hot he’d throw me out of the window, he 
smiled. He smiled when a coupling-pin bit off his 
thumb at the second joint. He smiled when they 
threatened to suspend him for running down Long Hill 
so fast that every journal on the train caught fire. 
And once, with eight wild Pullmans, packed with 
women and children, chasing us down a mountain 
grade with a curve at the bottom. I looked across the 
cab at him and saw that cool, easy smile on his lips. 
He wasn’t afraid of hell. 

* Jack had a wife. She was a pretty bit of a girl, 
sort of frail and delicate, with big brown eyes and 
yellow fluffy hair. She had lived in the East with her 
folks till he met her. When they were married, she 
came West with him. It was kind of hard for her at 
first, I guess. She’d been used to everything she want- 
ed in the city, for her people had money, I heard; 
and it was a big change out in the mountain town 
with hardly any neighbors, and Jack running long 
hours, 

“Cook never said much about it, but it bothered 
him a lot, I thought. There were times when we'd 
spend a whole day on the engine together and he 
wouldn’t open his mouth. Generally he would cheer 
up some when we got near the end of the run and he 
knew he would soon be home. 

“She was crazy about him, too, they said. I had 
never spoken to her, but I saw her every day when 
we went past the house. When she was sick, I remem- 
her, he got a week’s leave, and they said he sat at her 
bed for seven days and nights without closing his eyes. 
And once he told me he thought he'd buy a farm as 
soon as he could save the money. 

“T had been firing for him for almost a year before 
the kid came. After that Cook never went home at 
the end of a day’s run without stopping at a flower- 
shop. And the kid—well. it was a boy, and they called 
it Jack junior. Cook was mighty proud of it, too, and 
he used to tell me about the smart things it did, while 
we were waiting at stations. 

“The Cooks lived at Goron City. They had a little 
white cottage out about four miles from the station, 
near the road. North of the house half a mile, the 
track, which was single in those days, ran across a 
short fifty-yard trestle which spanned Tongue Creek. 
On the other side of the tretle was a red signal-tower. 
Coming down the mour ain, you shot around a deep 
curve and saw the tower quick ahead of you, about 
five hundred yards distant. From Wolf’s Nest 
through Goron City to Red Hill, our terminal, it was 
down-grade all the way. We always made great time 
over that forty miles. Old 492 was at her best in 
those days, and she used to hump our ten Pullmans 
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hetter than a mile a minute on the run down. That 
was a long while ago. before they put yard drivers on 
her. 

“Just before we reached the trestle we used to blow 
one long blast—the bridge signal. The road rules 
didn’t require us to whistle for that bridge, but we 
always did it because of Jack’s house; and Mrs, Cook 
knew when we struck the bridge by our voice. She 
used to come to the door of the cottage with the kid 
in her arms, and Jack would wave his hand, and she'd 
throw a kiss. 

“Jack never said much about her until that cool 
June day when we were held up two hours by a 
freight wreck on the way over the Western divide. 
‘Blame that old pile of junk!’ he exclaimed, pointing 
to the heap of derailed box-ears that the wrecking 
crews were fighting with. * Bess will wonder where we 
are, and I’m afraid she'll worry. We haven't been 
this late for a vear.’ 

“*T guess we can make up something on the down- 
grade below Wolf's Nest,’ I told him. 

“He smiled a little. Then all of a sudden he turned 
to me, and his voice fell. 

“* George,’ he said, ‘it’s a great thing to have a wife. 
It makes a man out of a_ fellow—it makes things 
seem worth while. If it wasn’t for Bess. I guess | 
wouldn't care much. | might be loafing up Opal 
Street with the other boys and the painted idols and 
the saloons. George. you get married.’ 

“Tt was so unusual for Jack that I just laughed, and 
when I started to reply he had dropped down from the 
cab with an oil-ean. 

“The country was full of tourists from the East. 
The road had been clogged with them for two weeks: 
and on this day, when we reached Pouter, the chief 
train-despatcher had ordered another section added 
to our train. The section was all made up when we 
pulled in. There were two day coaches and twelve 
Pullmans. a heavy load, and most of the passengers 
were women and children from the East. 

“Just before we left. the train-master came down 
the long platform. 

“*Can you make up some time, Jack?’ he asked. 
anxiously. Cook smiled. 

“* Because,’ said the station-master, * we’re going to 
run the next section close—about two minutes—to 
make room for number 7.’ 

** Run her as close as you like, Saunders,’ laughed 
Cook, as he swung into the cab. 

“ We were pulling a dozen heavy coaches, and I knew 
the job that was cut out for me. I started in to keep 
her hot, and Jack took care of the rest. And he 
knew how to do it, too. It was a slow climb nearly 
all the fifty miles to Wolf’s Nest, and I was at the 
scoop steadily. while Jack wheeled her. We were 
going well, and Cook had just looked at his wateh 
and shouted that we had made up ten minutes, when 
one of the journals on the express-car began to 
scream. Looking back, I could see the yellow flames 


squirting out of the box where the packing had caught’ 


fire. We held on as long as we dared and then 
stopped to cool it. It cost the ten minutes we had 
gained and another one before we were going again, 
and Jack glanced at his watch uneasily. The section, 
pounding up on schedule, had cut down the time we 
had gained, and was little more than a minute behind 
us, roaring along the curves in the hills like a 
cyclone. 

“Stepping to the gangway, I looked back, half ex- 
pecting to see her, but a short curve cut off my view. 
I didn’t have time to worry about anything except my 
Jeb then. Getting the heavy train started on the 
grade had pounded holes in my fire, and I had my 
hands full levelling them into shape. 

“Twas a rag when we roared through Wolf’s Nest at 
« mile a minute and struck the long slope through 
Goron to Red Hill. I was dripping, aching like a 
malaria patient, and crazy mad at our luck. 

“Cook was looking anxiously at his wateh. I didn’t 
remember ever having seen him nervous before, and he 
kept shooting quick glances at the steam-gauge. I 
was pretty near all in, but I fed her coal for dear life. 
We were supposed to carry 150 pounds of steam on the 
old 492, but I had hard work holding the indicator at 
140. For some reason she wasn’t steaming well—it 
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must have been the pounding my fires got on the grade 
after we stopped to cool the hot journal. 

“Two miles from the trestle above Jack's house, | 
looked back again along our swaying string of sleepers 
and saw the smoke of the section’s engine shooting up 
around a curve less than a mile behind. She was 
coming like an avalanche. A moment later I felt the 
lurch of the engine as we struck the curve above the 
signal-tower. Climbing up to my window, I looked 
ahead. And then my heart turned to stone. 

“Near the middle of the narrow trestle, coming 
straight toward us, was a woman’with a child in her 
arms. It was too late for her to turn back—too late 
for her to cross. The bridge was just wide enough for 





492. She looked up, the dawn of a smile on her faee, 
looked expectantly and—saw us thundering down upon 
her. I have always thought she did not understand, 
did not grasp her peril. IT ean see her now, standing 
there as if she was cut in marble, the baby elose in 
her arms, the look of surprise struggling with the 
fading smile in the wide eyes she turned up to Jack’s 
window. And in that instant the whole scene went 
out under the merciful loom of the boiler, and IT heard 
the seream of the section’s whistle as her engineer 
threw the brakes close behind us. 

“JT pulled myself together and sprang to the gang- 
way. The trestle had flowed beneath us. The silver 
threads of track stretched ahead, shining in the sun- 

















She was looking back over her shoulder at a freight wheezing up a siding 


the track. There was no room for her to step aside. 
A hundred feet below, the yellow waters of Tongue 
Creek crawled among the gray rocks. 

“There was a quarter of a mile between us and the 
woman, and | thought at the time that we might 
have stopped. I knew afterward that, with the heavy 
section so close behind us, it would have meant cer- 
tain disaster; and there were eight hundred women 
and children on that other section. 

“T didn’t think then, but I guess Cook did. Like a 
flash I turned toward him. He was looking ahead out 
of the window—motionless. [ leaped across to him. 
‘The air—God, man, the air!’ L screamed in his ear 
as I clutched for the lever. He tore me from it, and 
hurled me back into the cab. Again I thing myself 
upon him. He drove his bony fist full into my face. 
I reeled against the tank, caught myself, and somehow 
got to my window, 

“The woman stood in the middle of the track. She 
was looking back over her shoulder at a_ freight 
wheezing up a siding on the other side. Her pink 
dress fluttered. in the soft mountain breeze. Her light, 
fluffy hair blew loose about her face. It was all in a 
(lash—one of those pictures that stay on a man’s mind 
forever. 

* And then I heard the crash of air as we went by 
the tower, and instinetively I caught the whistle-cord. 
We always whistlea there--whistled for Jack’s house— 
one Jong blast. 

“The woman heard it, the hoarse, familiar tone of 





light. A bit of pink cloth fluttered from the evlinder 
head. 

* Just beyond, a small white cottage huddled beside 
the track. The windows were empty. The door was 
shut. There was no one there. She had started 
down to the signal-tower to see what had delayed us. 

“T looked across at Jack. He sat stiffly in his seat, 
his left hand clutching the throttle. His right arm 
hung loose at his side. He was staring ahead out of 
the open window. His face was turned a little away 
from me and I could not see it. He sat just as he sat 
after he had hurled me from the air lever, | don’t 
think he moved after that. 

“T looked at his back. Something made me step 
across the cab to him. I shouted in his ear, I took 
hold of his shoulder. I shook him. His hand dropped 
from the throttle and flapped loosely to the jolt of the 
swaying engine. I pulled his head back and stared 
into his face. His lips were set in a smile—that old 
smile. His eyes were wide open, but sightless. [He 
was stone dead.” 


The baggage-man knocked the ashes from his short 
pipe, took my cigar carefully from his hat, and sniffed 
it. 

** Real Havana,” he remarked. “ Got a mateh?” 

I struck one and held it for him. He puffed silently 
for a moment. Slowly the slouch crept up over him 
again. The starch went out of his back and he hud- 
dled against the wall of the shed. 



































Prince Friedrich Sigismund proving himself a competent cabinet-maker 


TWO PRINCELY ’PRENTICES 


Prince Friedrich Karl demonstrating his ability as a locksmith 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH AN OLD CUSTOM, WHEREBY EVERY PRINCE OF THE REIGNING FAMILY OF PRUSSIA IS TAUGHT A TRADE, TWO SONS OF PRINCE FREDERICK 


LEOPOLD RECENTLY APPEARED BEFORE THE EXAMINATION COMMITTEE OF THE TRADES SCHOOL AND QUALIFIED IN THEIR RESPECTIVE TASKS 
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Senator Daniel 


Joun WarwIcK DANIEL, senior Senator 
from Virginia, died of paralysis at Lynch- 
burg on June 29th. He was born at 
Lynchburg on September 5, 1842, and 


tired, in 1864, by a severe wound which 
left him lame ever after. Mr. Damiel, 
after holding high offices in Virginia, 
and after a successful career at the bar, 


























The fate Senator Daniel of Virginia 


from early youth he played a prominent 
part in the affairs of his State. Entering 
the Confederate army as a schoolboy, he 
had risen to the rank of major on the 
staff of Gen. Jubal A. Early when re- 


was elected to the United States Senate 
in 1887, and has been returned at each 
election since. Senator Daniel was con- 
sidered as a Democratic Presidential pos- 
sibility in 1908. 





French School Reform 


FRANCE was the first country to incul- 
cate the ideal of cleanliness among school 
children. In France the children wash 
their hands on entering school and on 
leaving after the day’s session. - Certain 
reformers having declared that the chil- 
dren eollect microbes while passing 
through the streets, the beginning of the 
school grind is devoted to instruction in 
hygiene. This now takes the place of the 
physical culture so long favored to the 
exclusion of more important considera- 
tions, 

A bill to make hand-washing in the 
schools obligatory is about to be presented 
to Parliament. ‘The bill will contain a 
clause regulating the eating of cake and 
confectionery by school children, It is 
argued that no child, while in the charge 
of the public school, should be permitted 
to enter a cake or candy shop, or to buy, 
or to eat, confectionery or pastry when 
unattended by a teacher. Everything 
eaten by the pupil while in the care of 
the school is to be inspected by the 
teacher. The bakeries and candy-shops 
Trequented by the children of the schools 


are to be placed by law under the sur-- 


veillance of the board of health, and the 
board of education, and their agents. 

J The bill will cover the ethics of eating. 
the children will be taught table man- 
ners. The child of the people is to be 
shown how to consume his nourishment, 
not only with advantage to himself, but 
to the edification of the people who see 
lm eat. He is to be taught also to 
recognize the nutritive as well as the 





toothsome and_ succulent qualities of 
his food. 

Since its inception the public school 
has failed to justify its existence, say 
some people. Before all else it ought to 
understand the problems that it has to 
face. Children destined by the accident 
of birth to a life of hard labor ought not 
to be forced to waste the scant time to be 
given to their schooling on subjects that 
are not to be of use_to them. in am prac- 
tical way. They ought not to be forced 
to tax their minds with the intellectual 
labor demanded by the careers to be 
provided for the sons and daughters of 
moneyed men. ‘The new law, as it is 
planned for the French schools, will make 
it a crime to force the child of the day 
laborer, the child destined to a life of 
labor, to wear out, the strength of his ill- 
fed body in class athletics, to dyll his 
brain and strain his’ nerves over algebra 
and compound interest, or to peer through 
the lenses of.a magnifying glass at ento- 
mological objects invisible to the naked 
eye. France plans to make it possible for 
the heir of the workman to use his school 
time in the study of something of prac- 
tical use to the working-man. 

The supporters of the bill argue that 
the modern public school turns out its 
graduate a nervous wreck, material for 
the degeneracy—moral and physical—of 
the coming race. Serge, an authority on 
school matters, declares that “ the school 
of to-day is the torment, if not the ruin, 
of the child of the average intelligence of 
the masses.” 








Having Fun with an Elephant 


An English sportsman once fairly out- 
witted an elephant. It was an African 
elephant, taller, lighter, and nimbler than 
‘he Asiatic variety, and, like most ele- 
phants, when roused he proved himself 
capable of considerable gymnastic ability. 
_The Britisher had wounded this beast, 
Unfortunately, the wound was but slight, 
and the animal, greatly infuriated, turned 
and charged the hunter, The pachyderm 





presented a terrifying sight. With its 
enormous ears spread out like sails and 
emitting shrill notes of rage, it came tear- 
ing over the ground like a runaway loco- 
motive. The hunter fired a second shot, 
but missed. His nerve was shaken and, 
throwing down his rifle, he sought safety 
in flight. 

Near at hand was.a steep hill and to- 
ward this the Britisher turned; for, be- 
ing but slightly - acquainted with the 


-elimbing powers, of elephants, he thought 
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his pursuer might be baffled by the steep- 
ness of the ascent. It a was a terrible 
disappointment to find that the elephant 
could climb a hill as quickly as he could, 
good runner though he was. 

He would have been speedily overtaken 
if he had not thought of an expedient. He 
knew that elephants never run or even 
walk down a steep incline, but always 
crouch, gather their feet together, lean 
well back, and slide down. Just as the 
furious beast got within a few yards of 
him, therefore, the hunter suddenly 
doubled and ran down the hill again. 

Quick as a flash the elephant, too, turn- 
ed, gathered itself together, and, trumpet- 
ing with rage, slid down after the man. 
The Britisher had just time to spring out 
of the way as the great animal came 
tobogganing after him, smashing trees and 
shrubs and carrying everything before it 
like an avalanche. 

Once more the hunter dashed to the 
top of the hill, while the elephant, unable 
to stop itself, went careering down to the 
very Poot, where, apparently understand- 
ing that it had been outwitted and feel- 
ing sore and disappointed, it rose to its 
full height and walked wearily back to 
its native woods. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
**BROWN’'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. .*. 


Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*%s 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN'S FOOT=EASE. o*%e 
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HARD TO PLEASE 


Regarding the Morning Cup. 


“Oh, how hard it was to part with coffee, 
but the continued trouble with constipation 
and belching was such that I finally brought 
myself to leave it off. : 

“Then the question was, what should we 
use for the morning drink? Tea was worse 
for us than coffee; chocolate and cocoa were 
soon tired of; milk was not liked very well, 
and hot water we could not endure. 

“About two years ago we struck upon 
Postum, and have never been without it 
since. 
“We have seven children. Our baby, 
now eighteen months old, would not take 
milk, so we tried Postum, and found. she 
liked it and it agreed with her perfectly. 
She is today, and has been, one of the 
healthiest babies in the State. 

“T use about two-thirds Postum and one- 
third milk and a teaspoon of sugar, and put 
it into her bottle. If you could have seen 
her eyes sparkle and hear her say ‘good,’ 
today when I gave it to her, you would be- 
lieve me that she likes it. 

“Tf I was matron of an infants’ home, 
every child would be raised on Postum. 


« Many of my friends say, ‘You are looking 


so well!’ I reply, ‘I am well; I drink Pos- 
tum. Ihave no more trouble with constipa- 
tion, and know that I owe my good health 
to God and Postum.’ 

“T am writing this letter because I want 
to tell you how much good Postum has done 
us, but if you knew how I shrink from pub- 
licity, you would not publish this letter, at 
least not over my name.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Cc «¢ 4910 by 

Teeeto Company 
Reducing the weight of your outer 
garments won't make you cool in 
hot weather. 
Real coolness and comfort lie 
next to your skin. 
Tight fitting underwear frets the 
tired body and causes needless 
perspiration. 


To enjoy real summer comfort 


wear Loose Fitting B. V. D. Un- 


derwear. 
Every genuine B. V.°D. garment 
has on it 
This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 









BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Dat. Office.) 


We make no garments without it. 


COAT GUT UNDERSHIRTS, 
KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment. 
UNION SUITS 
(Par. 4-30-07) 
$1.00,$1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 a suit. 
THE B.V.D, COMPANY, 65 Worth St., N.Y, 
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Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Kurope and South Af 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. Inter 
national Cheques. Certifi- 


Cc red it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


3ANKEKS, No. 59 WALL Streeer 
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For 35 years we have been’ paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. Firet mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Vlease ask for Loan List No. 70¥. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 
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a i i al OOOO 
For perfect Out-door recreation Shake Allen's 
Foot=Ease in your Shoes and go out to Spin your 


The Daily use of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder for Tired, Tender, Ach- 
ing feet, Shaken into the Shoes. 
feét and instanuy relieves weariness and 
Perspiring or inflamed feet. 
out of Corns and 
and 
your stockings from wearing out. 
thousand testimonials. 
Avoid substitutes. 
Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


It freshens the 


Takes the sting 
Prevents friction 
cost by keeping 
Over thirty 
Sold everywhere, 25c. 


FREE. Address, 


Bunions, 


saves ten times- its 


Sample 


Genuine has signature on each package, 





*“HI-FLYER” 


The Toy Novelty of 1910, 
A miniature Flying Machine, a new invention. 
Flies 600 feet, 2% City Blocks. 
you want to keep at it. 
and Old. 
Ladies love to fly them. 
and Dept. Stores, 50c. 


Fly it once and 

A Real Joy for Young 

A new excuse for Open Air Life. 
Sold at all Toy, Drug 

Ask to-day for Hi-Flyer, 
‘ BUFFALO PITTS €O., Dept. H, 

- Buffalo, N, Y., Sole "Manufacturers, 










































































THE SPECULATION IN LAND 


HE advent of rural prosperity was 
responsible for the disappearance of 
the farm mortgage. Its continuance 
during a series of years of high 
prices for agricultural products has 
brought the farm mortgage back 
into existence and on a bigger scale 
than ever before. But the farm 
mortgage of to-day represents some- 
thing very different from the necessitous borrowing 
arising out of the agricultural poverty of twenty or 
thirty years ago. The farmer to-day is borrowing. : 
horrowing on a large seale, but he isn’t doing it) be- 
cause he has to. He is doing it because he has become 
infected with a land-speculation mania which seems 
to be sweeping the country from Florida to Puget 
Sound. He has land, but he wants more, and in order 
to raise the money to buy it he is slapping a mortgage 
on the land he already has. 

Not in a generation has there been a first-class land 
hoom. but from all indications one is well on its way 
toward development now. There are sections of the 
country where the fires of speculation are burning 
with a hotter flame than in others, but from reports 
coming in from all directions, the craze is unconfined 
to any one section or localitvy—is, indeed, national in 
character. Down in Florida, ten-acre sand lots are 
being sold to people brought there on special excur- 
sion trains run from hundreds of miles away at the 
promoters’ expense. Out in Oklahoma City a lot on 
a business street recently sold at $4.000 a front foot. 
In the Northwest. where the building of: new rail- 
roads has opened up big stretches of country, land 
which formerly had no value at all is commanding $10 
to $20 per acre, while improved farm lands formerly 
wortly $100 an acre are selling at $200 or $300. 

It was three-dollar rubber and the payment of big 
dividends by almost any kind of a company engaged in 
the rubber business which kindled the flame of rubber 
speculation in London this spring—it was dollar-and- 
wquarter wheat and seventy-cent corn which started 
For, as is the case with 
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the present boom in land. 
most speculative movements, this present one is built 
up on a legitimate enough basis for rising prices. For 
five years crops have been good and prices have been 
high. Agriculture has been a profitable form of opera- 
tion and the farmer uniformly has made money. The 
trend of land values has naturally been upward. With 
attendant conditions so generally favorable, it was 
anything but difficult for the promoter to fan the spark 
into speculative flame. 

Of the current: speculation itself. it can be said 
that it divides itself into two great classes—that which 
is concerned with the turning over of improved land 
on a rising scale of prices, and that which has to do 
with the sale of lands whose value is entirely pros- 
pective. 

It is naturally in the important agricultural States 
of the Middle West that that phase of the land specu- 
lation having to do With the purchase and sale of im- 
proved farming land is most marked. It is in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Lowa, Illinois, and the Northwestern States 
that farm mortgages are increasing most rapidly— 
that farmers are borrowing money on the land they 
own in order to buy more land. Here it is that the 
effects of the agricultural prosperity of the past few 
years are most plainly to be seen, and that good farm- 
ing lands have increased most in value. 

As long as the farmer who mortgages his farm in 
order to buy more land does it with the intention of 
working the additional land acquired, the effect of the 
transaction is limited to its influence on the credit 
situation. But where a mortgage is taken for the 
purpose of buying more land and holding it for a rise 
in price the case is very different. A farmer who has 
enough ability to cultivate a farm and enough enter- 
prise to borrow money on it and use the money to 
extend his farming operations, is anything but a 
danger to the community; he is a practical man and 
is more likely than not to make good on his new 
venture. But with the man who saddles his property 
with a mortgage in order that he may use the money 
to back up his judgment that a certain piece of land 
is going up in price, it is different. He may or may 
not be right. If he is, very well, he makes his profit 
and gets out of the deal, and some one else is in pos- 
session of the property when the inevitable decline in 
its price takes place. If he is wrong all sorts of un- 
pleasant consequences and of a very far-reaching 
nature may be expected. 

The danger besetting the speculative purchase of 
land the price of which has been abnormally stimu- 
lated by a series of big crops sold at high prices ought 
to be evident enough. For several successive years, 
now, agricultural products have, it is true, been sell- 
ing at high prices. That, however, is no guarantee 
that a permanently higher-price level for these prod- 
ucts has been reached. The philanthropic gentlemen 
of the pit who feel themselves called upon to take the 
wheat-market or the cotton-market in hand each season, 
can give plenty of reasons why high prices for wheat 
and cotton have come to stay, but the farmer’s memory 
doesn’t have to be very long to run back to times 
when other periods of high prices which seemed to 
have come to stay were followed by a recurrence of 
the old low-price conditions. So, in spite of all that 
is being prated about the permanently higher level of 
prices, it may happen at present; and lands inflated to 
correspond with dollar-and-a-quarter wheat and seventy- 
cent corn may settle down to their proper level. 

In that case it will be a good while before the 
mortgages which are being so freely made at present 
will be paid off. For in nearly all of these specula- 
tive operations in land. the money raised by putting 
® mortgage on the old property represents only a 





By Franklim Escher 


small part of the purchase price of the new property. 
The purchase, in other words, is in nine cases out of 
fen made “on margin.” and as in the case of other 
“margin” operations, the first good healthy slump 
means an appalling degree of mortality among those 
carrying them on—to say nothing of inevitable 
casualties among those banks who are supplying the 
sinews of war. 

Fraught with danger. however, as is the current 
speculation in farm lands, that feature of the craze is 
harmless in comparison with the speculation which is 
going on in lands at present worthless and with pros- 
pective value only. ‘The farm-land craze is at least 
confined to the Middle-Western and Northwestern 
States, but the speculation in’ unimproved acreage 
runs from one end of the country to the other. The 
man who buys farm land, moreover, although he may 
he paying a ridiculously high price for it, has at least 
something definite and of some value to show for the 
money he has spent. But the promoter’s victim, 
Whose purchase, if it exists at all, is likely to consist 
of a piece of land out in Missouri now underwater, 
but to be drained some time in the future, or of a 
barren strip out on the sun-baked plains of Texas, will 
have about as much to show for his money in the 
course of the next few years as the average buyer of 
mining stocks. 

It is a question if there is anything like a general 
realization of the extent to which this speculation m 
unimproved land has spread. “Land with a pros- 
peet “—that is a phrase for the promoter to conjure 
with, an open sesame to savings resolutely guarded 
against the blandishments of “ Wall Street ” and the 
sellers of corporation bonds. Where the bond sales- 
man representing the reputable Eastern banking-house 
has failed, the promoter’s agent will very probably 
succeed, “I don’t know anything about the dodges of 
Wall Street,” says the farmer. * but I do know land.” 
And where the proposition put before him concerns 
thes purchase of land he will be interested. He may 
be a wheat farmer up in North Dakota. and the land 
in question may be a sand-pateh in central Florida 
or a swamp in Arkansas, but not improbably he will 
count himself as competent to pass on the merits of 
the proposition; not improbably his hard-earned sav- 
ings which he would shudder to think of investing in 
railroad bonds will find their way into the promoter’s 
bank account. 

But however interesting may be the psychology of 
such a speculative movement as is current at present, 
it is in its bearing upon the markets that its greatest 
interest lies. Manifestly the diversion of such great 
sums of money into speculative channels is bound to 
exert a decided influence on the banking and eredit 
situation. By it the seeurity-purchasing power of 
the country is, in the first place, being largely reduced. 
Aside from that, there must be considered the fact 
that the land speculation is, to a large extent, being 
earried on with borrowed money, and that as a result 
of it there has already been a very great expansion 
of bank loans throughout the country. 

With regard to the first of these considerations, it 
ean be said that while the country’s bond-buying 
power has not been reduced by anything like the 
amount ef money which has gone into the land specula- 
tion, it has, nevertheless, been seriously curtailed. 
Not only has a great many millions of dollars which 
would normaily have been invested in bonds been 
diverted into lands largely unproductive, but, on ac- 
count of the loans which they have been called upon 
to make, the bond-buying power of the banks has been 
largely impaired. 

When it is considered that the money which an in- 
vestor puts into bonds is almost immediately em- 
ployed in productive enterprise, while the money he 
puts into a land speculation is usually unproductive 
of anything but trotible, it will readily be seen that 
the economic progress of the country is not being 
helped by the process which is going on. Just now 
the slackening down of business is releasing a good 
deal of capital, which extra supply tends temporarily 
to obscure the effects of so large a sum being tied up 
in unproductive enterprise. In the end, however, this 
condition of things is bound to assert itself. Let 
business become at all active. and, the slack having 
been quickly taken in, the true condition will soon 
enough make itself unpleasantly eyident. 

The same thing is true with regard to the way in 
which the banks all over the country have been ex- 
panding their loans—the comptroller’s last report 
showed an increase for the year, outside of New York; 
of over $500,000,000, a concrete indication of the extent 
the land speculation has attained. Just now business 
is easing off, and with the demand for money com- 
paratively slight, the phenomenal loan-expansion of 
the past year does not make itself felt. That, how- 
ever does not in the least change the fact that the 
banks have got themselves into a very much extended 
position, and that the first real demand upon them is 
bound to be reflected in a quick rise in money rates. 

The real test will come next month when the crops 
begin to move and the interior banks are called upon 
to make advances freely and to put up large amounts 
of currency. Late in August. under ordinary cireum- 
stances, this demand begins to find reflection in heavy 
withdrawals of cash from the Eastern reserve cities 
and a steady flow of curreney inland. Considering the 
way in which the interior banks have become extended 
en account of the land speculation, this year promises 
to be no exception to the rule. On the contrary, the 
banks of the West and South will this year be less 
uble than ever to put up the money necessary to take 
care of the crops, and may reasonably be expected to 
lean more heavily than usual upon their Eastern 
correspondents, Plainly stated, that means that there 


ge 


is every prospect that, on account of the land specula- 
tion, the amount of cash which the Eastern) banks 
will be called upen to put up to move the crops will 
be very much greater than usual. What the effect of 
that will be remains to be seen. 


It would be anything but surprising if, as a result 
of the railway legislation recently enacted, industrial 
securities should from now on forge rapidly to the 
front in the speculative markets. That is what has 
happened in England as a result of close government 
supervision .of railway affairs, and that is what is apt 
to happen. here, 

A stock. in order to be a gbod speculative leader, 
must possess those ‘attributes of uncertainty as to 
value which tend toward wide fluctuations. © And 
that is exactly what the railroad stocks are being de- 
prived of by every fresh railroad law enacted. By 
every provision in the law which has just been put 
upon the statute-books, for instance, the earning power 
of the railroads has been made more stable and the 
intrinsic value of their securities made more ascer- 
tainable. Railroad stocks will continue to fluctuate, 
of course, but there is coming to be less and_ less 
reason for the big swings which a stock must continu- 
ally be making in order to retain its position as a 
market leader. 

The industrial stocks are hedged about with no 
such limitation. Changes in the price of manu- 
factured goods are constant, the world’s commodity 
markets are ever changing, there is a wide latitude 
ef profit and loss in the industrial field. Wide fluctua- 
tions in the stocks of industrial corporations are the 
logical result of such conditions and, with the rail- 
road shares legislated into quietness, it is in the 
stocks of these industrial corporations that specula- 
tive enthusiasm may be expected to centre. 


When the packing-house interests in Chicago came 
to an agreement with the railroads as to how much 
of an increase in freight rates they (the packers) 
were willing to stand for, a strong indication was 
given as to how the troublesome question of freight 
rates is finally to be disposed of. Arbitration between 
the shippers and the railroads, is, it seems, to play 
an important part, the Commerce Commission being 
thus largely relieved of the task of stating what in- 
creases are to be allowed. Where an agreement. be- 
tween shipper and carrier cannot be reached, the com- 
mission will, of course, be called upon to rule. As the 
situation develops, it becomes more and more evident 
that there is to be a very general increase in railway 
freight rates—not nearly as much as the railrcads 
asked for in the first place. but enough to cover them 
for their increased labor expenditures and to assure 
the stability of their present dividend rates. 


Interest in this matter of railway dividends centres 
at present upon the question of whether the dividend 
on St. Paul will or will not be reduced at the end of 
the month. For some little time now the stock has been 
the subject of such vicious attack in the market that 
a large number of people have come to believe that 
there is something behind it all and that the dividend 
is to be put down. 

Whether the St. Paul dividend is kept at seven 
per cent., where it has stood so long, or whether it is 
reduced, investors in railroad stocks should bear in 
mind that St. Paul is a case all by itself. and that 
the action of its directors can in no way be considered 
indicative of what .action other boards of directors 
are likely to take. St. Paul, it must be remembered, 
has just finished the construction of an enormously 
expensive extension running out to the Pacifie coast 
which, however well it may do in a few years, can 
hardly be expected to earn largely as yet. Other roads 
have, it is true, spent big sums of money on exten- 
sion work, but in no case has the expenditure ap- 
proached that made by the St. Paul. Were anything 
to happen to the spring wheat crop, it can easily be 
seen how earnings on the St. Paul extension might be 
affected, and how heavy a drag on the company the 
payment of the full seven-per-cent. dividend on all the 
new stock might become. But even at that interests 
usually conservative declare that St. Paul is well 
able to pay seven per cent. and will make no change 
in its dividend rate. 


In the fostering of the land speculation discussed 
on this page, the construction of new railroads has 
played an exceedingly important part. Up in the 
Northwest, the northward extensions of the Great 
Northern are so numerous as to make the map of that 
road already look a good deal like a comb, but, in 
spite of that, new spurs are being continually built 
and new territory opened up. The same thing is true 
of the completed Western Pacifie and of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient. which is being pushed south- 
west from Kansas City to the Gulf of California. By 
the construction of all of these new lines large tracts 
of hitherto forbidden territory are made accessible 
and land values inereased with a Midas-like touch. 


The proposition to put the security-issuing power 
of the railroads under the supervision of the govern- 
ment and to forbid the issue of bonds at less than par, 
was knocked out of the railroad bill recently enacted 
into law. but is sure to come up again at the next 
session of Congress. By that time it is to be hoped 
that those who want such a law passed will have been 
made cognizant of the development of territory which 
has resulted fron: the construction of these new lines 
—-lines which never could have been built at all had 
the law proposed been in foree. 
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The Status of England’s Queen 


Ir may be said that, by reason of curi- 
sus provisions of law prevailing in Great 
Britain, the Queen is, for private business 
purposes, not regarded as a married wom- 
an at all, seeing that she is the only 
woman in the realm who does not come 
within the scope of the Married Women’s 
Property Act. The principle of this law 
may be stated simply thus: The King, as 
such, is entirely different from all other 
inmarried men. His time is too fully taken 
up with the affairs of state to permit him 
to devote any part of the remainder to 
domestie matters. It follows, therefore, 
that the whole management of the Queen’s 
private business matters must devolve 
upon Her Majesty herself, and that no 
responsibility whatever in respect to them 
rests upon the King. 

If, therefore, such a thing could be 
imagined as Queen Mary contracting debts 
in her husband’s name, the King would not 
he responsible for them, as any other 
husband in Great Britain would be unless 
he had given due notice to all concerned 
that he would for the future decline to 
-ettle such accounts. 

The King may not be sued for the re- 
covery of the amount of money represent- 
ed by any indebtedness he may incur; 
but the Queen is accorded no such pro- 
tection under the British law. She has 
her own Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General to represent her in all legal mat- 
ters, though, of course, except for or- 
dinary private purposes their services are 
scarcely ever needed. 


Authorities have held that, while the 
Constitution is glad to recognize the 


Queen, the fact must not be lost sight of 
that, after all, her position is limited to 


that of Queen Consort, and that, there- 
fore, she is in a sense one of His Majesty’s 


subjects. In certain contingencies, re- 
motely likely to arise in these times, she 
would be treated as a subject; but in 


other respects she is accorded privileges 
by the realm that are given to no other 
person save the King. 

In this relation particular mention may 
be made of the question of high treason. 
Now, it is generally understood that the 
King is the only personage against whom 
it is high treason to plot; but it would 
also be high treason to conspire against 
Queen Mary. All consorts of British 
rulers have not enjoyed this privilege. 
When, for instance, Philip of Spain mar- 
ried the first Queen Mary, it was denied 
to him, though some time after the mar- 
riage a special act of Parliament was 
passed in which he was granted the con- 
cession. 

The signature “ Georgius Rex ” will be 
attached to- all state documents of such 
importance as to demand it: but in no 
circumstances whatever would the = cor- 
responding one, “ Maria Regina” be al- 
lowed to be affixed, either in conjunction 
with that of George or without it. Should 
Mary survive the King, many of the 
privileges that she at present possesses 
will be withdrawn from her, only nom- 
inally in some cases, but actually in 
others, while constitutional law provides 
curious restrictions shall be 


that some 
placed upon her. It will no longer be 
high treason to plot against her, and it 


is held by at least one high authority that 


she could not marry again without the 
special license and permission of the 





King’s successor, 

















A MAN-EAGLE SURPRISES GERMANY 


THE AERONAUT FREY 
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The Work of the “ Steeple-Jack” 


* steeple-jack ” must 
determination, perseverance, and 
He must solve many a_ prac- 
tical problem in hoisting great bodies 
aloft. He must know how to fasten a 
hook over the summit of a sky-scraping 
chimney. He must have the nerve to paint 
a steeple that sways like a pendulum at 
the slender top. He must be able to tear 
down, build up, gild, paint, place elec- 
trie wires, and do many another task that 
would be difficult enough on the solid 
earth, 

There are many ways of getting up on a 
steeple, and. when all others fail, the man 
will tie a rope round it, and then, with a 
coil on his back, walk round and round 
it until the entire steeple is covered with 
rope; and in such case he has probably 
heen round it fully three hundred times. 

But a steeple is not the most difficult 
eight to climb. Straight, tall chimneys 
‘ve the hardest of all. There a man has 
‘o work with might and main, to lift him- 
~elf inch by inch from the ground to the 
‘op. Sometimes the top is three hundred 
feet high. When it is reached a hook is 
laced over the edge, a pulley is made 
fast, the swinging chair is hauled up, and 
work begins. 

When the chair is near the top it is 
easier to work, because the ropes are 
short; but when they lengthen, as the 
xround is approached, there is a tendency 
to swing; and the wind gives impetus. 

The steeple-jack’s safety depends upon 
‘he hook, and until he has raised himself 
almost to the top it is impossible for him 
to see whether or not the hook has been 
properly adjusted. More than once a 
steeple-climber has seen. when within ten 


THE successful 
possess 
ingenuity. 








feet of the top. that corrosion of the iron 
and the collection of soot have so thick- 
ened the wall that the hook is merely 
balancing on the top, so that the slightest 
pull in the wrong direction, would drag it 
off. Again, the bricks are’ often loose at 
the top, and the hook is likely to tear 
them away. 

One of the natural difficulties to con- 
quer is the swaying of all high steeples 
and chimneys. In a gale a steeple-point 
will sway a foot and a half. Usually it 
sways from seven to nine inches. Paint- 
ing it means reaching for a spot on the 
right side, and finding it on the left, and, 
when making a dive for it on the left, to 
see it sway back to the right. Yet in spite 
of the constant danger a born steeple-jack 
exults in his work, and is at home, like 
the ironworker on the sky-seraper, only 
when high above the world. He ean stand 
triumphantly at any height, if he can have 
two and one-half square inches to bear his 
weight. 





The Fastest Ship Afloat 


Tue fastest ship in the world is the 
destroyer Swift launched recently at 
Portsmouth, England. This ship, which is 
of 1,800 tons displacement, has a speed 
exceeding 35 knots an _ hour. © Her 
fires are fed by petroleum. ‘The turbines 
give 30,000 horse-power divided among 
four screws. 

The English Admiralty had already re- 
alized 34 knots in the destroyers Cobra 
and Viper. One of these excessively long 
boats broke in two upon a wave not long 
after she was launched. : 

The maximum speed of the French tor- 
pedo-boats averages about 31 knots. 
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Riviera. 


Manhattan Beach Estates. 


every minute. 


Title Policies Free 


OFFICE ON PROPERTY 

OPEN EVERY DAY 
Office at the Estates. 

"Phone, 920 — Coney Island. 


MANHATT 


tion, in adaptability and in accessibility. You have not to wait for trains— 
You have not to take an ocean trip—the oeean is with you all the 
year round. You have not to leave the city—Manhattan Beach Estates is as close to 
it as is 72nd Street from the Wall Street section. 
a combination of perfect living conditions as those that exist at Manhattan Beach 
Estates—the last residential development on New York's ocean front. 
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New York’s Riviera 


Manhattan Beach Estates 


Swept by Ocean Breezes 


‘“ZIHY not consider the purchase of a site where you have a combination of 
city and seashore, and within a half-hour of your business ? 
bination exists at Manhattan Beach, New York's healthful and exclusive 

Every fancy is pleased here, and there is nothing objectionable. 

You may build at once, for all improvements have been made by those who are selling 

the property. The art of the architect, builder and horticulturist is represented in 

It is indeed representative of the best in building, in loca- 
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nowadays known as 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE CHARTREUSE 


has always been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Char- 
treux), who, since their expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels and insignia originated by 
the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this country to be 
still the exclusive property of the Monks, their world-renowned product is 


Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Sole Agents for United States, 
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Without an equal in all the world 


Built upon the two-cycle 
Extreme High Speed Vim Motor is years ahead in marine- 
engine construction. 

By a patented system of double parts, this engine develops 
two thirds more power than 
cycle—of equal size. 

And its spee 


rs an Pa you can expect of any other high-speed engine. 





principle—the ideal—the new 


any other—two or four 


is proportionately greater. 


The New Extreme High-Speed 


VIM MOTOR 


The most perfect two-cycle motor made 

The Vim book tells the complete story of this 
wonderful engine—of its strength and long life, 
and how it will stand three times the hard service 


It tells also about the Vim line of heavy-duty 
and ordinary-speed engines. Write for it now. 
The Vim Motor Manufacturing Co. 
450 Market &t. Sandusky, Ohie 














‘*We find that with use of this machine our in- 
voices can be made in one-quarter the time which 
it previously took—we simply could not do without 
the Comptometer now. 
“The J. C. McLaren Belting Co., Ltd., 

“ Montreal, Canada.” 


trial, prepaid, U. S. or Canada? 








Why not let us send you a book about it, FREE? 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1728 N. Paulina St., Chicago, 


How to Make Figuring Easy and Rapid 
is accomplished by using the Comptometer. Fif- 
teen years ago an adding machine was a luxury. 
Present business methods make it a necessity. 
No office is complete unless equipped with one. 


“We use your machine for proving the posting on 
the card ledger and find it absolute proof to such an 
extent in our trial balance that we have not had an 
error in our trial balance within the last two years. 


“Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., New York.” 
Or, a Comptometer on free 








































































rt on the Ashley 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 


an 
Wn mystery back of Charleston, South 
where the River Ashley 
lies black under swamp shadow, 
stands the Old Fort. People there- 
YR) abouts can give it no more personil 
Ar + : pyr 
ss Cx o> name, for the record of its building, 
Sas ye what hands fashioned it and when 
u ‘—this knowledge the swamp mists 
hide and no man has it. 

It is just the Old Fort, this squared compound, 
walled with solid coguina. It stands in a wilderness, 
marking the place where once, two centuries ago, 
fifteen hundred colonists lived. Twenty-five miles 
away is Charleston; four miles to the east is the 
village of Summerville. No white man lives nearer to 
the fort than that. Within a bowshot are some fallen 
tombstones graven with dates out of the latter years 
of the seventéenth century, and the crumbling tower 
of what was once the church of the colonists. Not 
far off are hard-set avenues of water-oaks leading to 
thickets of wildweod where mansions once stood. The 
church, the tombstones, and the blank avenues are all 
known relics of old days. They point the site of Dor- 
chester, established in the year 1695 by hardy ad- 
venturers from the settlement of the same name in 
Massachusetts colony. Though Dorchester and_ its 
people have long Jain under the swamp mould, the 
records written of them exist to fill paragraphs in the 
history of South Carolina. Not so with the Old Fort. 
Like the Tower of Newport, it lingers from forgotten 
years, an enduring mystery. 

Down in South Carolina local historians have delved 
and amateur archeologists have picked and puttered 
over the solid shell walls of the ancient stronghold. 
All of their grubbing has failed to bring to light any 
human testimony to the sponsgrship of the Old Fort. 
Some guess that the Spaniards built it back in the 
days when the English and the Spaniards waged con- 
tinual warfare for the possession of the Sayannahs. 
Others hold that the Massachusetts men of Dorchester 
must have reared these thick walls of coquina against 
the Spaniards and the Indians at the time of the 
founding of their settlement. This assumption they 
make even in despite of the significant absence of any 
reference to the constriction of a fort in the very 
complete diary of the Elder Pratt, Dorchester’s tem- 
poral and spiritual captain. 

You come upon the Old Fort suddenly, and, after 
all, the vague directions of the negro cabin-dwellers 
two miles back on the road seem to have proved as 
rich in misdirection as they were in courtesy. The 
road has dipped to a corduroy causeway over dank 
ooze, then risen from those gloomy spaces jessamine- 
lighted. A turn, and there to the right the skeleton 
of the red tower of ruined St. George’s shows dully 
against the gray sweeping beards of Spanish moss on 
all the giant water-oaks about. It is naught but a 
tottering Gothic steeple of brick, fire-blackened, and 





’ 
touched with the green rime of age. Thick-trunked 
trees grow up from the centre of the tower and heavy 
ropes of Virginia creeper lash the keystones to their 
anchorages in the springing arches of ‘four blank win- 
dows. Behind and around the tower is the obliterating 
riot of lowland vegetation. 

Over a rise of earth to the left of the church tower, 
and so set as to be hidden from the road, stretches the 
age-stained front wall of the Old Fort, heavy and 
massive, still in the shadows of the crowding long- 
leafed pines and oaks. The green and gray of leaf 
and moss are on three sides” of the hoary citadel: 
on the fourth, the oily black mirror of the River 
Ashley, occasionally streaked by the trai! of a mocca. 
sin. In the silence of the lowland wilderness the 
spirit of the swamp which led Poe to find his House 
of Usher and his Gold Bug in the Carolina country 
peoples, the Old Fort with men in dull, glowing 
casques and arquebus-bearers, their matches ready 
against surprise. 

The fort is roughly square in its dimensions, twenty- 
five yards covering its greatest width. On the land 
side its wall runs unbroken, but along the river edge 
it is truncated into flaring bastions at the two cor- 
ners to give command over the length of the river 
wall. Throughout the walls are about ten feet high, 
and it is a fair assumption that the leaf mould of years 
has buried a considerable portion of the walls at their 
base. There is but one break in the ancient battle- 
ments aside from the single gateway, and that is on 
the river side, where a section of about ten feet has 
fellen outward, hurled there perhaps by some earth- 
quake unrecorded by the colonial Carolinians. It is 
the composition of the fort’s walls which gives the 
strongest argument to those who believe it to have 
been of Spanish origin. The coquina is an artificial 
stone compounded of powdered oyster and clam shells, 
sand and water. The powdering of shells yielded suf- 
ficient lime to unite with water and sand in a cement 
of remarkably enduring qualities. The fort’s walls 
are not built of blocks, but solidly of the coquina, as 
if they had been rammed into a mould after the fash- 
ion of the modern reinforced concrete construction. 
Whoever they were that built the Old Fort, they had 
material ready to hand, for in the vicinity there still 
are numerous great mounds of shells, the detritus of 
Indian feasts. 

There is but one other fort of this coquina con- 
struction in the country, and that one the old Spanish 
fort at St. Augustine in Florida. Since the English 
colonists in the South, as well as in New England, 
contented themselves with the more easily built stock- 
ade of logs, this counterpart of the St. Augustine 
defences would surely seem to be a monument to the 
northing quest of the Spaniards, were it not that the 
historians can find no record of a permanent Spanish 
settlement so far north on the coast disputed with 
England. Yet who can say that the Old Fort on. the 
Ashley may not be an enduring epitaph to some ven- 

















The Old Fort on the Ashley 

















The tower of St. George’s Church 
burned Pduting® the Revolution 





turesome sea - rover: Pander the red- gold flag of the 
Philips who tried:to*flaunt the English and conquer 
the swamp miasma ongthe’ Ashley before ever Elder 
Pratt and his Massachtisetts men came down there? 
To one standing among*the great oaks within the fort 
—trees younger than;« those walls—the spirit of the 
swamp, which is the» rapirit of romance, whispers that 
the thought is good. - 

As for Elder Pratt- fand his men, who came down 
from the north tozbuild*‘a new Dorchester, if they 
found a deserted ‘fortjhappily at hand and selected 
their site because of/this-advantage, they did not think 
enough of the circumstance to record it in their an- 
nals. Perhaps becdtse*they had so much else to think 
about. The elder had*a; daughter born to him a few 


‘years after he hadscome;to Carolina and he named 


her Thankful, but ithe ‘strong man of God must have 
had occasion later to: believe that he had been opti- 

mistically precipitate*in’that choice of a name. For, 
as Elder Pratt wrote-inzhis diary, subsequently pub- 
lished in the old Boston: News Letter of that time, 
the days of the Dorchester colony were sore with 
sickness and heavy withzblasted hopes. 

The first pioneers ofjthe colony sailed from Boston 
in the brigantine Friendship December 5, 1695. They 
had reached Charles ‘Town, the fair city of Carolina, 
fifteen days afterward: and on January 26th of the 
new year the Rev. Joseph. Lord preached his first ser- 
mon under the gianttoaks of what was to be Dor- 
chester. Elder Pratt *and more colonists from the 
Massachusetts Dorchester came down in 1697, and, un- 
der the direetion .of :this masterful man, the White 
Meeting-house was built-a mile up the road from the 
fort. A few years:later, St. George’s, the Established 
Church edifice of the:parish, was reared near the fort. 
For fifty-six years the .colony existed, numbering at 
one time fifteen: hundred souls; then because of the 
deadly swamp vapors.and the poverty of the soil the 
Dorchesterites packed bag and baggage and moved to 
Midway in the colony of Georgia. St. George’s church 
was burned by the .British twenty years later when 
revolution flamed through the colonies; the Congre- 
gational meeting-house, tumbled into ruin as complete 
as that of St. George’s;- mansions and warehouses 
dropped and crumbled*under the riotous vegetation of 
succeeding seasons. 

Just once after Dorchester passed, did the Old Fort 
hear the bustle of men and sense the pulse of events. 
That was when General Tarleton was trying to catch 
Marion the swamp-~fox.«»For a time Tarleton made 
his headquarters in the Old Fort, and his army was 
bivouacked under the great oaks. Not iany miles 
away is the Marion,Oak, under which the American 
general treated the British tommissioner to the baked 
yams of legendary fame. But Marion drove the Brit- 
ish commander out*of the Old Fort, and from that day 
to this the world has not passed by it. The wilder- 
ness has it for its own. 





“Tis not that she'd be holdin’ back 
One bit o’ her sweet heart from me: 
’Tis somethin’ fadin’, like the wrack 
That’s always just hevant at sea 





Yearning 
By Charles T. Rogers 


‘Tis always wantin’, wantin’ sore 

To read the look that’s in her eyes; 
The more she loves me, ’tis the more 

Tt deepens. like the clearin’ skies. 


24 


"Tis when I hold her somethin’ seems 
To slip me*arms—an empty ache. 

She’s more than all me heart’s old dreams— 
And yet ’tis longin’, like to break. 
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The Gentler View 
READING ALOUD, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


ReApine aloud involves such delicate 
questions of honor. It is easy to under- 
stand why it is done so little, since there 
are only a few families living on terms 
sufficiently harmonious to make it safe to 
risk the strain of reading aloud. It is a 
thing people take so to heart and feel so 
keenly. The nicety of behavior required 
makes reading aloud a highly civilized 
and almost courtly performance. All 
must feel like going on with the book at 
the same time. All must sit quietly and 
not carry on surreptitiously an activity 
that prevents their listening and is more 
or less noisy; and there must be no whis- 
pered remarks between those supposed to 
be listening. Some people say they want 
to hear another chapter, rising to the sug- 
gestion with great ardor; then conceal 
another book in their lap and read that; 
or they may kill flies; or—oh, there are no 
end of low things that people will stoop 
to, which spoil reading aloud and win for 
them the injured enmity of the ones who 
are playing fair. 

It does not matter whether you are left 
entirely alone in the house with the book 
or not, you must not read it. It takes 
more self-control than most people have, 
and generally one reads guiltily, furtively, 
hoping not to be discovered, knowing per- 
fectly the depth of one’s perfidy. The 
punishment of listening to the same chap- 
ter read slowly through ought to be quite 
sufficient, but every effort at concealment 
is made. Once in a while the intense 
pleasure is enjoyed of discovering that 
some one else has cheated and is also 
hearing it for the second time; then one’s 
own boredom vanishes in watching her 
assume an expression of keen attention 
to cover the one of complete fatigue 
which lies underneath. If any one is un- 
lucky enough to be caught reading (it is 
much the same as appropriating public 
funds), she invariably protests that it 
has been very dull, not worth reading 
aloud, and goes on to say that every one 
ought to be grateful to her for having 
waded through a really stupid chapter 
with nothing in it—just a description of 
the family lawyer coming down in the 
train, and seeing a horseman gallop over 
the bridge. This hurried condensation of 
facts and depreciation of their interest 
should never be paid the slightest atten- 
tion to, as any one who has read a chapter 
or two in private knows how little such 
pleadings are to be regarded and how one’s 
anxiety to hear the next chapter under- 
mines one’s usual accuracy and honesty. 
It is always taken for granted by people 
engaged in reading a book aloud that 
every one else is going to behave badly. 
It may be long experience in the effect 
books have even on those of the staunchest 
morals, or an appreciation of the magni- 
tude of their temptations, but there have 
been cases where, if one person was obliged 
to leave the room for a few minutes, she 
would insist upon carrying the book with 
her rather than run the risk of possible 
conspiracy on the part of the others. It 
is humiliating to those left behind, but, 
knowing their own weakness, they cannot 
help feeling she may have right on her 
side. 

Reading aloud is so entirely delightful 
that its attendant dramas are worth en- 
during, and the discipline of it is surely 

for one’s character. There are some 
books designed by Providence for the 
purpose; others that it is madness to at- 
tempt. The book should not be too excit- 
ing, for when adventures come thick and 
fast, listening is far too impersonal, and 
there is a real need of gripping the book 
with your own hands, following the flash 
of swords with your own eyes, and being 
near enough the scene of the fight to gulp 
in unison with the characters. Meredith 


and James must never be read aloud; one 
gets them through one’s nerves, one 
breathes in their aroma, and this cannot 
be done at second hand, Poetry and plays 
are almost out of the question, and it is 
difficult to keep track of the various 
characters in a play, and it is impossible 
to support the self-satisfaction of the 
person who hears his own voice roll forth 
in measured cadences. This leaves a long 
list. History makes admirable reading 
aloud; all essays should be read with 
others; and there are certain novels that 
one can only bring one’s self to read if at 
the same time one is accomplishing some- 
thing in the way of sewing. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Jane Austen, and the Brontés 
are ideal. They have the prosy, pleasant 
gait which makes you feel that so leis- 
urely a thing as reading aloud is the per- 
fect mode of passing a warm summer 
afternoon. Any greater stimulus would 
be as bad as exercise, and anything less 
diverting would put you to sleep, a state 
you are in momentary danger of sinking 
into. To maintain a happy middle course 
between the two dangers one requires 
something early Victorian, and the sooth- 
ing amusement that results is vastly 
pleasurable. 


Poetry gives one such a wrong idea of 
nature. On the authority of Shakespeare, 
“The Hotse that Jack Built,” and, lately, 
Rostand, to strengthen our views, we have 
believed that cocks only crow at day- 
break; but the shortest visit in the coun- 
try discloses the amazing fact that cocks 
crow all the time, and that their obnoxious 
noise no more heralds the break of day 
than any other country sound. They be- 
gin very early, but they go right on, and 
instead of their being particularly clever 
about knowing when day is coming they 
are simply far noisier than all the other 
animals who know as much about it as 
they. It is very disillusioning, as there 
has always been something uncommonly 
moral and rigorous about one species of 
bird taking it on its shoulders to see that 
every one was awakened at the proper 
hour (the getting up was a thing the 
bird very naturally had to leave to the 
individual conscience), and the bird that 


roused himself in order to call the atten-. 


tion of every one else to the fact- that the 
sun had come seemed deserving of respect, 
if not liking. Now, however, to hear him 
frantically crowing all through the after- 
noon makes one feel the same irritable 
embarrassment for him that comes when 
some one bursts into the room acclaiming 
with much emphasis news that every one 
has heard and digested at length. We 
cannot but feel that his excitement, com- 
ing so long after ours, reflects on his in- 
telligence. “You silly fellow,” we want 
to say, “ we know that the day i is here, we 
have been laboring with it for hours; 
your insistence on the fact of its having 
arrived ceases to be helpful and becomes 
rudely nagging. Do stop reminding us. 
We are trying to get something accom- 
plished, we are doing our best, but unless 
you stop making that offensive noise we 
will go back to bed.” Nothing seems 
more likely than that at one time cocks 
did crow early in the morning and at no 
other time. They were probably sober- 
minded birds who would have been shocked 
it they could have looked ahead and seen 
what heights of vanity their kind was in 
time to attain. Now cocks have gained 
such notoriety that they have an absurdly 
inflated idea of their own importance and 
just crow and crow and crow. The end is 
easily seen. Their daily crowing makes 
their matinal efforts count for nothing. 
and presently no one will pay any but im- 
polite attention to them, and they will 
forever be banished from poetry. 





An Electric Clinical Ther- 
mometer 


THE latest electrical invention for use 
in medicine is a clinical thermometer. 
This hew instrument is designed to register 
automatically every fraction of a degree 
in the changing temperature of the patient. 
Until the invention of this new instrument 
it was impossible to record with complete 
accuracy the fluctuations in the tempera- 
ture of the human body, either in sickness 
or in health. 

- The thermometer consists of a very fine 
flattened coil of platinum wire, 1-250th of 
an inch in thickness, wound on a thin 
strip of celluloid film. This coil is then 
covered, for the purpose of instillation, by 
a second thin film of celluloid. The ends 
of the platinum wire are connected with 
ordinary copper flexible  electrie-light 
leads. An extremely sensitive galva- 
nometer, which will instantly, record any 
increase or decrease in the amount of elee- 





tric current passing, is let into the circuit. 
The leads then pass to an electric recorder, 
on which the extent of the variations in 
the current passing are noted by an up- 
ward or downward swing of an ink-tipped 
pointer travelling on a continuously re- 
volving  paper-covered —(chart-covered) 
drum or cylinder. The principle under- 
lying the thermometer is that any change 
in temperature of the coil of platinum 
wires will vary the amount of current 
which can pass through it, this change 
being determined by the galvanometer and 
recorded on the revolving drum. The ther- 
mometer, which is in an insulated celluloid 
case, is placed in the armpit of the pa- 
tient and kept in position by a bandage. 
The arm is then bandaged to the side in 
order to protect the thermometer from all 
atmospheric influences. This new instru- 
ment. will no doubt prove of incalculable 
benefit in cases of typhoid fever and pneu- 
monia. when the aceuracy of the recorded 
temperature of the patient counts for so 
much. 
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No fuss, no 
trouble, no 
bother. Simply strain through 
cracked icé and serve. 


Here’s to You! 


Martini ( gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
base) are the most popular. At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford New York ‘London 





Paintings of Celebrated Inns 


Prints that will add a dignified atmosphere to 
our Den, Dining-Room or Billiard-Room: Co- 
onial Inns and Ale Houses of old Philadelphia, 
Painted by the foremost artist on such subjects. 
Twelve to the set—11x14 inches each. 

$2.00 per set. 

Send 4 cents for miniature reproductions 
and the history of each Tavern. 


The Robert Smith Bh Dk 25th & Poked wien Smell Sts., Phila. 
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always good fishing, perfect beach 
and bathing. {The ENGLESIDE 
has all modern conveniences, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as well as a hotel. Sure re- 
lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 
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Water 
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AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol aud Drtsg patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Startiford, Conn. 


























Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stainps 


re W. ABROTT A CO., Baltimore, M4. 






























































































Uncle Sam’s Mail-bags 


UncLeE SAM has twenty-eight different 
kinds of mail-bags in service, and they 
range in cost from twenty-two cents to 
$2.156 each. There are mail pouches for 
almost cvery conceivable use, and you 
ean ship almost anything that comes with- 
in the postal regulations with a minimum 
of loss and breakage. Probably the most 
peculiar mail-bag is the one arranged for 
carrying bees. Sending bees by mail was 
a difficult operation before the “ bee bag ” 
was adopted. Usually the bees arrived 
ut their destination dead or so exhausted 
that they were of little use. Now these 
little honey-makers can be shipped by 
mail several thousand miles in the “* bee 
bag” without suffering, and can obtain 
nir and a good supply of food during 
their transit. 

Mail-bags are made of various material. 
The cheapest are of cotton and the most 
costly of leather. Those used on fast ex- 
presses are reinforeed with metal, so that 
they can be flung from fast-moving trains 
without damage. Even then these bags, 
or “eatcher pouches.” do not last much 
more than a year and a half. while some 
of the cotton bags used for the work will 
remain in service upward of ten years. 

In parts of the West, where the mail 
must be carried for many miles on horse- 
back, special pouches are in use for sling- 
ing over the animals’ flanks. In the far 
frozen North special bags are made for 
sled transportation, and in the cities a 
bag in use for pneumatic tube service is 
made of a composition called * leatheroid.” 
The ordinary cotton mail-bags are woven 
so closely that they are practically water- 
proof, and in the weave there are thirteen 
stripes of blue. Each country marks its 
own mail pouches in some individual way, 
so that if one gets lost in a far country its 
ownership can be readily detected 

Nearly sixty-five million mail bags are 
used each year by the whole country, and 
as they are being worn out all the time 
the supply has to be kept up. There are 
mail-bag hospitals where tens of thou- 
sands of them are going every week. One 
such mail-bag hospital repairs upward of 
five thousand a day. These crippled bags 
are in all sorts of dilapidated conditions. 
A railroad wreck may injure several hun- 
dreds or thousands and these must all 
go to the hospital before entering active 
life again. Christmas is responsible for 
much damage to the mail-bags, owing to 
the hard service they get, and immediate- 
ly after the midwinter holiday season sev- 
eral hundred thousand bags go to the 
hospitals. . 

Mail-bags are the most travelled of all 
articles in use to-day. They are constant- 
ly moving. and it would be impossible to 
estimate the number of miles a bag ten 
years old has travelled. 


The Cause and Cure of 
Sunstroke 


DurRING the summer months each year 
heat prostrations oceur and often termi- 
nate fatally. These accidents have a 
physiological cause classified by medical 
science as “ sunstroke ”; the vietims most 
susceptible being people careless of their 
physical well-being, the debilitated, the 
old, and the intemperate. \ Freneh 
physician who has studied “ sunstroke ” 
has come to the conclusion that the 
trouble is due not to an inerease of bodily 
heat, but to the action of hemoglobin, 
the substance that forms the dry constitu- 
ents of the red blood corpuscles, which 
spreads through the physical tissues with 
all the effect of a powerful poison, 

Another authority, Dr. Maas, thinks 
that the diffusion of hemoglobin through 
the system, which he admits to be the 
cause of sunstroke, is due to lack of water 
in the bedy. Careful examinations made 
in cases where men and animals have been 
struck dead by the sun’s rays have econ- 
firmed this theory. The explanation is 
undeniably seientifie, but it must not be 
understood to mean that the human, or 
other, body should absorb large quantities 
of liquid; people who drink too much cold 
water, or other cold liquids, aleoholie sub- 
jects, and all inveterate drinkers, are 
more liable to fall victims to the sun’s 
heat than others. 

Asol, a product first demonstrated in 
Milan at the Exposition of 1906, has a 
marvellous eflicacy in reducing the tem- 
perature of the house or room in which it 
is employed. It is now in common use 
in France in factories. railroad stations. 
and government buildings, where — its 
action so beneficially affects the bodily 
condition of. the workers that it makes it 
easy for them to face the outer heat after- 
ward. 

In Bordeaux, where asol was demon- 
strated in 1909, thirty thousand square 
metres of glass roofing covering the ex- 
position building were protected = from 
heat by it. This product is applied to 
roofs and window-panes with an air- 
brush or with a common paint-brush. 
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Travelin Salesmen and 
Salesladies Wanted 


We have hundreds of good positions now open, pay- 
ing from $100 to $500 a month and all expenses. No 
former experience required to getone of them. If you 
Want to earn from two to ten times as much as you do 
at present and all your expenses besides, write today 
for our Free Book. “A KNIGHT OF THE GRIP,” 
and testimonials from thousands of men and women 
whom we have placed in good positions. Address 
(nearest office) Dept. 468, 

National Salesmen’s 
Chieazo, New York, Kansas City, Sy 
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sco, Minneapolis, Atlanta 








“Swept by Ocean Breezes” 
BEAUTIFUL 


MANHATTAN BEACH 


NEW YORK 
The ideal summer resort for busi- 
ness men and their families, com- 
bining as it does the pleasures of 
the seashore with the accessibility 
of New York city hotels to the 
business and amusement centres 
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| SEASHORE HOTELS 


| European Plan 
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Complete Accommodation 
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Quaint Cape Cod 
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country, fishing, boating, bathing. 
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A. B. Smith, G. P. A., Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
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The Invention of the 
Thermometer 


Ir was not until the eighteenth century 
that the thermometer appeared. Among 
those who failed in their attempts to de- 
vise a heat-and-cold measurer were the 
noted Halley and the great Sir Isaae New- 
ton. These scientists endeavored to sup- 
ply the needed instrument by means of 
tubes containing oil, spirits of wine, ete., 
but to no avail. It was reserved to one 
Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, an obscure 
and poor man living at’ Dantzig, to give 
the world its thermometer. 

Fahrenheit had failed as a merchant 
and, possessing a taste for chemistry and 
mechanics, turned his attention to the 
problem of the thermometer. During his 
first series of experiments he used alcohol, 
but he soon became convinced that mer- 
cury was a more suitable substance to 
use in the tube. 

It was about 1720, at Amsterdam, that 
Fahrenheit turned out the mercury ther- 
mometer that has served as a model ever 
since. 

From the begifning Fahrenheit’s plan 
was to indicate on the tube the two points 
at which water is congealed and_ boiled, 
respectively, and to graduate the space 
between. His first was an_ arbitrary 
marking, beginning at thirty-two degrees, 
since he had found’ that the mercury 
descended thirty-two degrees more before 
coming to what he deemed the extreme 
cold resulting from a mixture of ice, wa- 
ter, and sal ammoniac. 

It was not long before Celsius of Stoek- 
holm suggested the more svientifie grad- 
uation of one hundred degrees between 
freezing and boiling points. This sug- 
gestion resulted in the centigrade ther- 
mometer. Another investigator, one Réau- 
mur, came forward with another scheme 
of graduation of eighty degrees, the on» 
that is accepted by the French. Despite 
the conclusions of Celsius and Réaumur, 
however, the Fahrenheit scale, on which 
the freezing and boiling points are marked 
32 and 212 degrees, respectively, holds its 
own throughout a great part of the world. 





A Phoenix Among Pines 


Upper California is the home of a tree 
that has puzzled botanists. It is a pine 
which will grow only near the seacoast. 
Its growth is slow, and it does not attain 
to: great size. j 

The strange thing about it is that there 
are, to all appearance, insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of the perpetuation 
of the species. Some specimens of it ex- 
ist in Kew Gardens. England. They have 
been cayefully examined by competent au- 
thorities, and all admit that the tree pre- 
sents a problem unlike anything elsewhere 
met with. 

This pine produces at regular intervals 
the usual cones containing seeds, but, 
strange to say, the cones are so thorough- 
ly protected that the seeds cannot be re- 
leased. The cones are hard and tightly 
closed and have strong overlapping scales. 

More extraordinary still is the fact that 
the pine. after producing its almost in- 
vulnerable cones, keeps them hanging on 
its branches year after year. Unless 
through some peculiar accident, the seeds 
would apparently remain attached to the 
parent tree forever. Many of the cones on 
the trees in Kew Gardens have been there 
for years, as is shown by the size of the 
branches and the formation of the bark. 

It has been found that the seed-vessels 
which this tree so powerfully retains aré 
so well protected that it requires a strong 
knife, with the assistance of a heavy ham- 
mer, to cut the cone into secticns. No 
ordinary conditions of temperature can 
make a cone open. 

The following is the only explanation 
vet offered that seems to have any degree 
of plausibility. The species may be per- 
petuated by fire. One who has studied the 
tree asserts that nothing but the intense 
heat of a forest fire could compel the 
cones to release their seeds. It has been 
found that under the influence of intense 
heat they erack open and the seeds fall 
out uninjured. 


An Elephant Labyrinth 


Near Ayuthia, formerly the capital of 
Siam. is a curious labyrinth in which 
elephants are captured alive. The laby- 
rinth is formed by a double row of im- 
mense tree trunks set firmly in the ground, 
the space between them gradually nar- 
rowing. Where it begins at the edge of 
the forest the opening of the labyrinth is 
more than a mile broad, but as it ap- 
proaches Ayuthia it becomes so narrow 
that the elephants cannot turn around. 

Tame elephants are employed to lure 
wild ones into the trap. Having reached 
the inner end of the labyrinth, the tame 
elephants are allowed to pass through a 
gate, while men lying in wait slip shackles 
over the feet of the captives. 
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Cributes to 
Mark Cmain 











PRESIDENT TAFT: 

‘‘Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisowncountrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. 

‘He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to begen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
Wooprow 
WILSON: 

‘* Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly character, 
a friend 
quick to ~< 
excite 
and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 
Dr. Van DYKE: 
' «Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble. affections 
and desires.” 
Mrs, Jutta Warp Howe: 

“He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 


a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 


ous thought as well.” 


James Wuitcoms RILEY: 
“The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 
Bootu TARKINGTON: 

““He seemed to me the greatest prose 
writer we had, and beyond that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
genius belonged to and were of us.” 


MARK TWAIN 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 








Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWALIN’S 
WORKS, Author's National 
Edition, twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding. It is understood 
that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if Ido not care for 
the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 
If I keep the book 2 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 
full price, 
$25.00, has 
been paid. 








AT 


PRICE 


It had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation —for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 
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Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition i. only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of ail the great humorist’s works 
breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 
are new books; to own them is always to have new 
books, a fountain of youth. They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himse'f wrote.a preface 
™ to this edition. Brander Matthews 
. has written the biographical criticism 
" of Mark Twain and his work. 

There are portraits of the author 

from photographs and paintings 
taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writ- 
ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 








HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 







Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free,a 
set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author's Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 


There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 
BearD, DriELMAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KEMBLE, GILBERT, Du Monn, MERRILL, OpPeErR. 










volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 

- - e . . derstood that I ma ptain the set f 
The binding is a splendid dark-red vellum cloth, with is deiacdint ad hactidtnead teen 
title labels stamped in gold, The books are printed on time, if Ido not care for the books, I will 


return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 


white antique wove paper, especially made for this 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 


edition. 






Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NS eT a a eT 
Franklin Square, New York City /......... AF ES ALE oa ee 


(A friend may care to use the upper coupon) 
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Of Course, It’s Mennen’s 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder, 
used after shaving, gives the face a cool, 
fresh, smooth-as-satin feeling. 

Keep a box of Mennen’s on your dresser, 
and get the after-shaving habit. 


Mennen’s is the world’s standard talcum 
powder. Itisaperfect toilet powder—both 
in materials and methods of manufacture. 


Aaa x £7 > Ask for “’Mennen’s’’—and youcan 
= ar US NW. be sure that you are buying the 
a NOY finest toilet powder ever made. 
Sample Box for 2c. stamp. 































An indispensable article for a lady’s 
dressing table is Mennen’s Violet Talcum 
Toilet Powder. 

It is delicately scented with the odor of 
fresh-cut Parma violets. Sample Box 
for 2c. stamp. 

It is a standard toilet preparation, backed 
by years of world-wide reputation. 
Any woman who tries Mennen’s and 
compares it with any other toilet 
powder needs no argument to realize 
its superiority. 


At all Druggists 2 


Gerhard Mennen Company aa 
57 Orange Street 
Newark, N. J. 





Mennen’s Flesh Tint, a Pink Talcum—Nota Rouge. Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder. Oriental 
Sample Free. Odor. Sample Free. 


Mennen’s Narangia Talcum Powder. Sample Free. Mennen’s (Borated) Skin Soap (blue wrapper). 
Richly fragrant with the exquisite odor of Orange Blossoms. Specially prepared for the nursery. No samples. 
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